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HE power of illustrious examples of virtue to awaken and 
sustain lives nobly consecrated to the good of humanity, has 
always been felt and acknowledged among men. And in a world 
where selfishness is so general, and so mighty in its dominion over 
the souls of men, nothing surely is so wonderful and so attractive, 
and at the same time so instructive in demonstrating the reality and 
power of a life higher than the mere material—of convictions and 
aspirations purer and mightier than those arising from the conscious- 
ness of a mere earthly destiny,—as lives devoted, with entire self-denial, 
from beginning to end, through many years, wholly to the good of oth- 
ers; and this, too, amidst incessant toils and the sorest trials endured 
with the most heroic patience. And especially if this sublime sacrifice 
has been inspired and sustained by a devotion to the zmmaterta/—the 
VoL. VII.—10 
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spiritual and eternal—as well as to the material good of men; and if 
it has been pursued throughout with undeviating fidelity to the highest 
law of purity, righteousness, and love. Such lives are the loftiest 
monuments of the power and possibilities of truly divine virtue on 
earth ; all other greatness is beneath them. It is the fullest, purest 
presence of the heavenly on earth. 

While such examples are not too common in human history, yet 
we have seen many of them. They shine like radiant stars in the 
often dark firmament of earth; they save our faith in man from 
hopelessne$s, and convince us that this human can be “ made par- 
taker of the divine nature;’ and that the divine can consecrate 
to itself, and endue with its own power, the human, and draw it 
heavenward, even while under the mighty burden of the gravity of 
the earthly. . 

But where are these examples found, and whence is their inspira- 
tion? With all truth and boldness we can answer: Whatever the 
world in its wide circle has anywhere seen of what is great and 
good in human lives, the most abundant and perfect examples are 
found within the bounds of Christian faith and life; beyond these 
limits the world has no record, in number, magnitude, and perfection, 
in any respect comparable to these. 

And these great “witnesses” of the power of the divine faith 
and love are not to be sought only among those who have occupied 
high places and opportunities in human history. The humbler 
walks of men have been made bright by the light of these nobly 
inspired and divinely consecrated lives. 

The Holy Scriptures teach us that it is in the divine purpose 
that these heroic Christian lives should be exemplary to men,—to 
the Church and to the world. They are a perpetual and triumphant 
testimony of the power of the religion of Christ in the souls of men, 
and are to be perpetually held forth for contemplation and imitation. 

To the illustrious record of these heroic Christian lives belongs 
that of John. Frederic Oberlin, the humble pastor of the Ban de la 
Roche, who, in the love of God and man, spent sixty years in the 
most loving, unselfish devotion to his duties as a shepherd of souls, 
under the burden of incessant, extraordinary toils and sacrifices, in 
the midst of a rude people, in the lofty, wild, sterile regions of the 
Vosges in the Alsace. 
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We have a special purpose in this brief study of the life of 
Oberlin ; it is to set before the servants of God in the ministry— 
especially the younger, whose history is yet to be made—an example 
of what a life truly consecrated to the divine work ought to be, and 
can be, in the fullness of its devotion, self-consecration, and labors ; 
and what great things it can accomplish under the most unfavorable 
circumstances ; to rebuke also the vain, sinful ambition that rejects 
a humble sphere and seeks for high places, by showing that the 
truly great heart seeks only for a career of usefulness and labor, and 
rejoices to follow where the voice of God calls, asking not, “Is it 
worthy of me?” but only, “Am I worthy to go?” Finally, it is our 
aim to show what are the qualities of character that in an eminent 
sense fit the man of God for his work among men. 


In a south-western direction from Strasburg, in the Alsace, and 
some twenty miles or more from that city, far up the valley of the 
Bruche, among the summits of the Vosges range, at an elevation of 
from three to four thousand feet above the level of the sea, lies the 
Champ de Feu—the Fire Fields—a wild, barren, mountain district of 
volcanic origin, as its name indicates. In this region, where on the 
mountains the cold is as intense as at St. Petersburg, is situated the 
Ban de la Roche, or Steinthal, as it is called in German,—names in- 
dicative 8f the character of the district, which to a great extent is 
covered with rocks and stones. The Ban de la Roche comprises 
about eight thousand acres of land, about the half of which is cov- 
ered with forests. Two thousand acres are public pasturage; about 
the half of the remainder is cultivated in rye, oats, and potatoes, and 
the other half is meadows and gardens. The soil is very poor, and 
the climate rude. The storms of Winter begin in September, and 
the snows do not melt till May and June. Sudden, terrible storms, 
rains, and waterspouts often desolate the country. 

The entire history of the Ban de la Roche, for centuries, had 
been one of extreme misery. In the second half of the seventeenth 
century, at the end of the thirty years’ war, it had become almost a 
desert. In 1700, there were but four inhabitants in the village of 
Sollbach, nine at Foudai, and the same number at Belmont and 
at Waldbach. There was no cultivation of the soil; the wretched 
inhabitants, reduced almost to savage life, lived on the wild fruits 
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of the woods. The introduction of the potato, in 1709, somewhat 
improved their condition ; very little progress, however, was made in 
the cultivation of the soil, and in the amelioration of the condition 
of the inhabitants, during the first half of last century. “The coun- 
try was almost in a savage state at the beginning of the reign of 
Louis XV; there were no roads; the communes and the hamlets 
numbered scarcely eighty or a hundred households, whose misery 
and ignorance surpasses description ; they were almost naked.” * 

The people were in the lowest state of ignorance possible in 
a civilized land. The fewest numbers knew how to read) and 
fewer still how to write. Schools existed only in name; in reality, 
there were none. The teachers could with difficulty decipher a 
verse in the Bible, and could not find the beginning or end of a 
chapter. At Waldbach, at Stuber’s arrival there, an old swine-herd 
was schoolmaster. The language spoken was the French of the twelfth 
century, mingled with the elements of other rude dialects. The 
moral degradation of the people was equal to their extreme poverty 
and ignorance. Besides the ordinary influences of their condition 
that led to this, other causes also had contributed to it. This dis- 
trict had for a long time been a kind of Siberia, whither persons of 
bad morals were sent for certain offenses, from the neighboring 
country, by the hand of justice. It was also, from its wild and inac- 
cessible location, a place of refuge for fugitives from justice. 

Surely, a more uninviting and unpromising field, for a minister 
of the Gospel, it would be difficult to find in Christian lands. 

When the Reformation triumphed in Strasburg, the region of the 
Ban de la Roche, then with the Alsace belonging to the German 
Empire, also accepted the doctrines of Luther; and, as religious 
liberty was guarantied to the Alsace on its cession to France, this 
corner of the Vosges remained Lutheran. The extreme misery, 
however, of the parish offered no attractions to pastors desirous of 
comfortable livings. It was really regarded as a kind of exile; and 
consequently only the most unworthy, who could find no place else- 
where, became the shepherds of this poor people. One of these had 
not even possessed a Bible for over twenty years. With such spirit- 
ual guides, it can easily be imagined what must have been the moral 
condition of this people. 

* Official Report. 
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J. G. Stuser. 


At last, in the year 1750, J. G. Stuber, as an act of self-devotion, 
accepted the post of pastor of this parish. This was, for the first 
time, the right man for this place. With the zeal of an apostle, he 
at once applied himself to his task. He was a man of rare intelli- 
gence and acquirements, profoundly penetrated by the truths and the 
spirit of the Christian religion, of indomitnble energy, and with a 
heart full of the love of God and man. During his first residence 
in the Ban de la Roche, his wise and patient efforts had already 
sown the seeds of improvement. Unable to endure the hardships 
of the rude climate, and the exhausting labors incident to his posi- 
tion, he was induced to accept a call to a neighboring parish, in a 
milder climate. With sorrow, he saw that his successor was allowing 
the precious seed sown with so much labor and love, and already germ- 
inating, to die; and, on hearing that this unworthy servant had aban- 
doned the place, he at once resigned his delightful pastorship at Barr, and 
asked to be reinstated in his former field,—a request at once granted. 
With joy his former parishioners met him on the crest of the mount- 
ain that separates the district of Barr from that of the Ban de la 
Roche. With renewed zeal this excellent man again grappled with 
all the difficulties of this neglected field. In a few years, howeyer, 
from his own failing health—his wife had succumbed in death to the 
rude climate—he was once more obliged to resolve to give up his 
cherished charge. But he determined, now, not to quit his post 
until he had found a successor to whom he could, in all confidence, 
commit his flock and his work. To find such a man, willing to accept 
such a place, as may be imagined, was no easy task. But the guiding 
hand of God directed him finally to the chosen man. 


OBERLIN. 


John Frederic Oberlin was born in the city of Strasburg, August 
31, 1740. The house of the Oberlin family was a model of old 
Alsacian patriarchal life. It was one of the most eminent Protestant 
(Lutheran) families of the city,* and was distinguished alike for the 
strict purity of its manners, strength of religious faith and piety, and 


* To this day, while the Catholics perhaps outnumber the Protestants in this city, 
the latter, chiefly Lutherans, have still the pre-eminence in wealth, rank, and culture. 
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a high cultivation of mind. The father was magister—professor at 
the gymnasium of the city—and stood in high esteem for his char- 
acter and attainments. Jeremias James Oberlin, an elder brother of 
John Frederic, whose tomb is seen by the side of the mausoleum of 
Marshal Saxe, in the Church of St. Thomas, in Strasburg, rendered 
the Oberlin name illustrious by his high rank as a linguist. The 
mot.ier was a woman of remarkable endowments; her poetic spirit, 
revealed in some fine poetic productions, inspired her children with 
high and noble aspirations, and, combined with her other eminent 
qualities, fitted her admirably as an educator of children. 

In the household of Oberlin, the strictest economy by necessity 
reigned ; for the professor's income was slender. This growing up 
amidst the habits of close, conscientious economy, was an admirable 
training for the future pastor of Waldbach. But in this excellent 
family the higher virtues were never forgotten. In spite of his small 
income, Magister Oberlin gave every week a small sum, a few sous, 
to each one of his children, to stimulate them in their own freedom 
to habits of prudent management, and especially of benevolence. 
To the good influence of this early training in charity, the life of 
Pastor Oberlin is a bright testimony. This great virtue took root 
very early in the heart of young Fritz, as he was familiarly called, 
as is seen from many incidents related of his boyhood and youth. 
A discipline from childhood to manhood in habits of economy and 
frugality, of responsibility and self-reliance ; in a close knowledge of 
the wants of men, of the hardships of human life, of the necessity 
and worth of toil, of the value and the responsibilities of money and 
all it represents ; of the sore effects of bitter want on the human 
heart,—and finally, of our obligations in all these respects to God 
and man,—is of incalculable value, a necessary condition indeed, in 
the building up of a life that, in some noble, God-given mission, will 
demand a great sacrifice of the selfish devotion of the human heart 
to personal comfort, pleasure, gains, and honors. 

During the whole period of his university studies, and for the 
seven years that elapsed between his ordination in 1760 and his 
going to Waldbach, Oberlin continued a life of close discipline in 
poverty and self-abnegation. These years, too, were very profitable 
to him in preparing him, by close devotion to studies, for his future 
usefulness.. He allowed not a single opportunity for improvement 
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to be lost ; he was determined with all diligence to lay hold of every 
good thing within his reach, and to master it. In this respect he 
reveals that completeness of character which all his biographers 
have so prominently set forth. It is a point of so much importance 
in the development of our purpose, that we shall give some of the 
more striking illustrations of this fact in Oberlin’s life. 

In thé-days of Oberlin’s youth—and it is true yet, although not 
to the same extent—the language of the Alsace was predominantly 
the German. The French was of course spoken also, to a limited 
extent, in the cities, and by the men of office, the military, and the 
scholars. Consequently, the Lutheran theological students, unless 
they intended especially to prepare themselves for the few French- 
speaking Churches, or for chaplaincies in the army, cultivated only 
the mother-tongue. The University and Protestant Seminary at 
Strasburg were essentially German. Oberlin, however, with his 
usual zeal and love of labor, determined to use the rich opportunity 
within his reach of acquiring the great treasure of the French lan- 
guage, as thus, by a full possession of the two tongues, he would 
open to himself the entire world of intercourse, of knowledge, of 
literature, and, above all, of ministerial usefulness, on both sides of 
the Rhine. Thus he steered against the common tide, and took on 
himself extra labor; but thus, too, he showed the true man. He did 
not then dream of spending his life among the summits of the 
Vosges. Yet, it was precisely this that was an absolute condition 
of his becoming pastor of the Ban de la Roche. 

But this is not all in this direction. He spent several years as 
private tutor in Strasburg; this was in the family ‘of the excellent 
Dr. Ziegenhagen, an eminent surgeon. Most others, in his place, 
would have been satisfied with doing the duties of this office, without 
seeing and seizing the rare advantages such a position offered. Not 
so Oberlin. He at once accepted the kind offers of Dr. Ziegenhagen, 
and devoted himself diligently to medical and surgical studies. He 
thus acquired that knowledge of medicine and surgery that became 
of such great use to him afterward among the poor people in the 
wild, far-off regions of the Ban de la Roche. He also pursued, in 
his eagerness for knowledge, and as a delight, with the greatest dil- 
igence, the study of botany. But in what a wonderful manner this 
came to his aid at Waldbach! Few things contributed more to his 
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great success as a “regenerator of the Vosges” than his knowledge 
of the productions of the earth, in their use for medicine, and as food 
for man and beast. So important was it to his parishioners, that he 
established it as a special study in the schools. It is wonderful to 
note what Oberlin gained, by these early studies, undertaken contrary 
to the common habit of theological students, and at the cost of a 
great deal of special labor. 

And does this not teach us a very important Jesson? It is true it 
is not always the French language, medicine, surgery, or botany that 
are the precise things needed. But the lesson is this: that the man 
preparing himself for large usefulness in the ministry of the Gospel— 
or, indeed, in any other noble calling—should lay hold with all eager- 
ness of every opportunity within his reach to learn any thing that 
is useful. Yet, we regret to say, this is not generally the case. The 
greater number, by far, reject such opportunities, and are satisfied 
with the most limited modicum of acquirements; if in college, they 
are unwilling to make any extra effort to gain all the valuable things 
offered them, even if not in the prescribed curriculum. The ardent, 
wide-awake student, hungering and thirsting for knowledge for its 
own sake and for possible future use, eagerly grasps every thing 
held out to him, to the utmost extent of his power of labor. And 
this is the test of the true manly spirit; this is that which distin- 
guishes the unusual, exemplary, from the common, very ordinary 
student. Many, by the ignorance of that which through sheer idle- 
ness and lack of noble aspirations they have lost, have been shut 
out from fields of distinguished usefulness. And how often do such 
men wonder and fret because the world, in important posts and 
vocations, ignores them! ~ 

To'succeed in the work to which Oberlin was called, required 
another element of a complete character—that of courage ; and this 
he possessed to a very remarkable degree. But of all the individual 
virtues that distinguished him, the chief was charity; it developed 
itself early, and continued the crown of his whole life; it was 
this that especially led him to go to Waldbach, and, under God, 
sustained him there. 

But had the character of Oberlin ended with such virtues as we 
have enumerated, it would still have lacked the true enduring foun- 


dation, and the real power of life. The most splendid talents, the 
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richest development, and gifts of education and culture, combined 
with the adornments of the noblest human virtues, all together, 
never make “a man of God,” nor “thoroughly fit him for his work.” 
That which alone makes all this of any real value, sanctifies it, and 
breathes into it the breath of life, is a living faith in Christ, and an 
entire consecration of the soul to God. 

Oberlin’s faith, from early life, was of that complete kind that 
receives Christ in all the fullness of the Bible revelation and with 
the whole heart ; that makes a man look up to God and say, “ Speak, 
Lord; thy servant heareth!” His faith was to him a tower of 
strength, and “a present help in every time of need.” And his 
ardent piety led him, at an early period of his life, to consecrate 
himself to God in the fullest and most formal manner, and with the 
greatest fervency of soul. This act of full consecration was made 
at twenty years; it is dated Strasburg, January 1, 1760, and was 
renewed at Waldbach, ten years later. 


THE CALL. 


But the hour came when he was to enter on the great labor 
of his life. After leaving the excellent family of Dr. Ziegenhagen, he 
lived in a small attic chamber furnished in the humblest manner. 


“On a cold February evening, while he was lying on his pallet, with a dis- 
torted face, and suffering terribly from a toothache, a stranger entered, and intro- 
duced himself as the pastor of the Ban de la Roche. He sent a scrutinizing 
glance around, evidently struck with the poverty of the room; he at once said in 
his heart, ‘This is my man!’ 

“Ah, you are Pastor Stuber,’ said ‘Oberlin; ‘welcome. But what has 
brought you to me?” 

‘¢¢ First of all, of course, the desire to make your acquaintance ; then, because 
I have some business with you.’ 

“You certainly surprise me, Herr Pastor. It must certainly be some very 
urgent business that has brought you up to my third story. When you come to 
Strasburg, from your remote valley, you must have many relatives and friends to 
visit. Again, dear pastor, what can you want of a poor unknown candidate,* 
such as I am?’ 

““¢ Not so unknown as you suppose, Herr Oberlin. It is precisely your name 
that has been mentioned to me, as of one who does not follow the beaten paths, 
or the routine of ministerial candidates. You have studied surgery and medicine; 
you have a knowledge of medicinal herbs. Is this not so? 





* This title is applied, in Germany, to a young minister of the Gospel, before he 
receives an appointment. 
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“*In my leisure hours I have paid some attention to botany; Dr. Ziegen- 
hagen has taught me blood-letting, and I have had some experience in the 
anatomical room.’ 

“Oberlin had raised himself up on his pallet, and, evidently in great pain, 
was resting his swollen cheek on his hand. 

“¢And you speak French?’ 

“¢A little, Herr Pastor.’ 

“*Your brother, Jeremias, assures me that you speak it perfectly. This is 
very rare at Strasburg; it is a most uncommon example among our young 
candidates.’ 

“‘¢] tell you, my dear pastor, that my brother flatters me, and spoils me; it 
is not a good thing.in him. I would prefer much that he would communicate to 
me some of his extensive scientific knowledge, rather than encourage me in my 


idleness.’ 
*¢Indeed, my young friend! You must have a very agreeable brother; and 
yet, as professor, he is not understood to be very indulgent. . . . Will you 


be kind enough to explain to me what this little pan means, that I see there, 
over your lamp ?” 

‘A deep blush ran over Oberlin’s face. ‘A thousand pardons, Herr Pastor! 
I take my dinners with my parents, and I bring away some bread which my ex- 
cellent mother gives me. At eight o’clock. I put this little pan over my lamp, 
place my piece of bread in it, with a little water and salt on it. About nine or 
ten, I feel hungry; this is my supper, and I enjoy it with a good appetite. After 
this refreshing meal, | go on with my studies.’ 

“You are my man!’ cried Stuber, rising suddenly from his chair. 

“ «What is the matter with you, my dear pastor? . . . Do you regard me 
then as a gourmand, or ridiculous in my habits ?’ 

“¢Neither! You live on the diet of Lacedemon! Yes, sir; you are 
my man! 

“ Oberlin was confused and excited; he did not comprehend Stuber. The 
latter answered : 

+] see you do not understand me; but I have got you, and I shall not let 
you go. I offer to you the pastorship of Waldbach, in the Ban de la Roche.’ 

‘The proposal was so sudden, so unexpected, and so earnest, that Oberlin 
was overwhelmed with surprise. He offered all manner of objections ; but Stuber 
had found his man. 

“* Yes, sir,’ he continued, with excited voice; ‘the Master you have to serve 
calls you by my voice. Young man, listen well to what I tell you. You must 
become pastor otf Waldbach, in the Ban de la Roche. In the name of the Master 
and Lord of us all, I tell this to you. There are a hundred poor, wretched 
families in want of the bread of life; four or five hundred souls to direct and 
to save!’ 

“ Oberlin was in a tumult of excitement. 7Z/zs was just the field of labor he 
could have wished for himself, the very ideal of his soul. Yet there were diffi- 
culties in his way. These he urged frankly. He had just been appointed chap- 
lain to the regiment called the Royal Alsace; his word of acceptance had been 
given. Could he, ought he, to be released from this post of duty? He urged 
this on Stuber. 
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“¢You honor me very much, my dear brother in Christ,’ said he. ‘But there 
are every-where souls to save, in the regiments of the king more than elsewhere. 
The devil is close on the heels of these gay officers that display themselves so 
gracefully on the promenades and on parade; the devil is incessantly ruining the 


soldiers in the taverns and all manner of bad places. . . . I assure you, dear 
pastor, that as chaplain I am going to hunt Satan; in your mountains I should 
only have to hunt wolves. Besides, I have given my word. . . . Then, fur- 


thermore, may I ask you, without offense, why do you quit the Ban de la Roche, 
if there is so much good to be done there ?” 

“¢ My young friend, I shall not leave the Ban de la Roche until my place is 
supplied by such a man as you. I leave because my poor wife is dying, far from 
medical aid, as the air is too severe for her.’ 

““* That alters the case,’ said Oberlin, holding out his hand to Stuber. ‘ Your 
parish must be, then, a very cold region ?” 

“<«T do not wish to exaggerate any thing, my dear Oberlin. Six months of 
Winter ; at times, the cold of the shores of the Baltic—an, icy wind sometimes 
comes down from the mountain plateaus above us; the sick and the dying are to 
be visited in remote, wild, solitary places among the forests. My wife often was 
almost dead with terror, supposing me lost in the snow-storms. It’s like the pas- 
sages of the Alps. Have you ever been in Switzeriand ?” 

“*Never; but | can easily imagine it. But then your Summers, I suppose, 
are fine, and compensate for the rigors of the Winter ?’ 

“¢Four or five short months, interrupted by winds and storms. Yes; the 
fragrant odors of some meadows perfume the air, and the rye ripens well in 
good seasons.’ 

*** And your parishioners—are they good people, worthy country people ?” 

*¢Not too much so, not too much, I must say, without calumniating them ! 
Yes, there are some good souls there, who are much attached to me; but they are 
all frightfully ignorant and untractable, and proud of their ignorance. It is an 
iron-headed people, a population of Cyclops. When I came there, the school- 
master was swine-herd in the Summer; in Winter he taught the children, in a 
miserable hut, the little he knew. I have contended now these ten years with a 
rebellious material. 1 had left Waldbach for a few years, and was pleasantly 
established in the delightful town of Barr, in the midst of vineyards, and my 
young family flourished like the vines in the warm sun, when I heard that my 
successor had allowed the bark freighted with souls, which I had committed to 
his charge, to drift. My heart bled; I returned to Waldbach to lay hold again 
of the rudder. Now it is slipping from my hand, that is growing feeble; I have 
told you the reason why.” ‘ 

“ Oberlin had become thoughtful. He lifted — his large blue eyes on the 
pastor, and said to him: 

“«* Have you any material resources to aid the poor? for I imagine that there 
must be many of them in these poor valleys.’ 

“¢], myself, have very little ; and all my parishioners together have nothing. My 
wife’s small fortune is exhausted in relieving a little the general misery. Fourannexed 
districts, poorer than the mother-parish, are also to be served; not a single prac- 
ticable road from village to village ; deep mud-holes among the cabins and huts ; 
wild cherries, apples, and pears fit only for swine; and the inhabitants, abandoned 
to the completest indifference, have not the least concern for ameliorating their 
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condition. The Intendant of the Alsace, who knows the British islands, has very 
politely told me that my parishioners and their pigs are a miniature of Ireland.’ 

““* Why did you not tell me all this at first?’ said Oberlin. Then he sank into 
a deep abstraction, as if utterly lost in thought. 

“*¢] will come again at another time,’ continued Stuber; ‘for I have not yet 
told you all. I much fear you will answer me as two of your fellow-candidates 
have done: “It is pleasanter to live here, in a good climate, than up there in the 
rude air of the Vosges.”’ 

“*] did not say that, Herr Pastor; far from it. Every one of your words has 
knocked at the door of my heart like the blows of a hammer. What agony it is 
to find one’s self in life at a dividing of the road, without knowing which to take ! 
Ah, Herr Pastor, what a regret that I gave my word a few days ago!’ 

“Stuber understood the struggle in Oberlin’s heart. ‘I will not urge you 
now,’ said he. ‘I will come to-morrow, to get your refusal or consent; we will see 
what can be done to relieve you from your engagement.’ 

“*Q, it is not necessary to wait till to-morrow to ask God that he may deign 
to enlighten us. Has not the Lord, his Son, said to his disciples, ‘¢Wherever two 
or three are gathered together in my name, there I will be with you?” Ah, dear 
brother, let us appeal to him, and he will tell us on which side my duty is.’ 

“ Then Stuber kneeled down on the tiles of the attic, and Oberlin, burying his 
head in the pillows of his bed, began to implore, amid sobs, the grace and the 
light of the Lord; and the spirit of God descended on these two men in prayer. 
In this poor abode, they seemed to feel the beating of the wings of the beavenly 
dove. And when the two lifted up their heads, in silence they joined their hands. 
The struggle was over—the light from above was upon the pathway of Oberlin ; 
the new pastor of the Ban de la Roche was found.” 


This scene, this magnanimous battle between Stuber and Oberlin, 
with its grand victory, in the humble‘attic, is worthy of immortality. 
Let us try and mingle our hearts with the hearts of these two men of 
God, that their spirit may come upon us. Are there many such 
scenes on earth, many such conflicts, where the soul contends ear- 
nestly only to find the field of the greatest toils and sacrifices for 
God’s glory and human good? God only knows! but we rejoice to 
know that the spirit of God has the power of transforming the 
human heart to this amazing degree of moral heroism in self-denial 
and complete active devotion and consecration to God and his great 
purposes on earth. It is a power of which the carnal world knows 
and feels absolutely nothing. 

In what a strong light some of the greatest traits in Oberlin’s 
character are revealed, in this interview with Stuber! The one all- 
controlling motive is to save souls from the hands of Satan. Again, 
how real to him the presence and the destructive power of Satan! 
With him, as with Luther, Satan was not a mere idea; it was the 
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living, real person, the embodiment of all the power of hell, doing 
his dreadful work with men. “He sports and gambols among the 
soldiers,” said he to Stuber, “regaling himself. with the music, and 
keeping step with the ranks. Do not misunderstand me—I am 
no visionary—I claim not to have seen him with my bodily eyes ; 
but I know he is there.” So said and felt Luther ; and—we say it 
with all confidence—it is only men of such sure convictions, of such : 
clear spiritual insight into the awful reality of the Satanic presence 
and work, that can enter with all their soul into the combat with 
the power of darkness ; for such men alone comprehend and feel the 
terrible reality of the loss of souls, and the ever instant need of a 
mighty effort to rescue and save them from the power of Satan. 
This deep spiritual insight into the real presence of the contending 
spiritual powers on earth, the heavenly and the infernal, never left 
Oberlin for a moment, and exercised a powerful influence on his life. 

But there shines forth another characteristic of the true man of 
God. Oberlin’s spirit always listened with eagerness to the voice of 
duty, and bowed in profoundest submission to it. How infinitely pre- 
cious this living, tender sensibility of the heart to the dictates of 
duty! What a powerful impulse, guide, and support in the way of 
righteousness! And, finally, we see in him the man of believing, 
fervent prayer. Oberlin was known, as a young man, while yet a 
student and a candidate, as one having peculiar power in prayer 
with God ; not seldom the afflicted applied to him to implore God in 
their behalf. His prayers were not those of a pietistic recluse; they 
were not vague, nor simple aspirations to God lost in ardent gener- 
alities: with deep, often mystic, fervor, they bore up before God the 
clearly expressed particular desires of the soul. He hesitated not, 
and feared not, to talk to his Heavenly Father with the trustfulness 
and simplicity of a child. His prayers reveal the ancient spirit of 


. the prophets, of Christ and the apostles,—they are appeals to him 


who is ever present, ready to hear and answer, and mighty to save. 
While Stuber had found no one fitted and willing to go to the 
Ban de la Roche except Oberlin, it was not difficult to obtain the 
latter’s release from the chaplaincy of the Royal AlJsace, and to find 
a candidate ready to take his place. With grateful heart, Oberlin 
thanked God for having called him to a field of labor just suited to 
his mind. It was to him a gracious answer to his prayers. Joyfully 
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he set out for Waldbach, where he arrived, in company with his 
friend, Stuber, March 30, 1767. He was then in the twenty-seventh 
year of his age, well prepared, under God, by maturity of years, 
thoroughness of studies, years of self-examination, well-established 
character and purposes, and many previous trials, for this arduous 
post of duty. And may not this period of preparation have been a 
part of the divine purpose with Oberlin? Not seldom has God so 
waited with his chosen men, to mature them for some important 
work. Let us heed the lesson. that this obvious fact in the history 
of God’s elect then teaches us, and not grow impatient because a 
desired place of permanent activity has not been opened to us at 
an early date in life. Impatience is especially a vice, and often a 
very injurious one, in this rapidly moving age. Oberlin was twenty- 
seven years old when hg went to Waldbach; yet a great life of use- 
fulness, of almost sixty years, was yet before him. It is good to be 
early instant in useful activity; never to lose a moment, nor an 
opportunity ; but ambitious impatience, be this also understood, too 
often makes men unripe, and ill-prepared for great offices and great 
duties in life. Cvesctt velut arbor, is true of man, and especially 


of a man of power. 


OBERLIN AT WALDBACH. 


On his arrival at Waldbach, the little village which was the 
center of his parish, with its affiliated hamlets, Foudai, Belmont, 
Bellefonte, and Zolbach, embracing in all three churches, he at once 
took possession of the parsonage formerly occupied by Stuber. This 
was, in the divine providence, to be his home for fifty-nine years, till 
the end of his long life ; and, in spite of its seclusion from the world 
and its ‘rough climate, this humble parsonage, situated near the little 
church, with its garden, and the rocky dells and steep, pine-clad 
mountains that surrounded it, became to him his paradise on earth. 

He at once took a survey of his field. His practical, penetrating 
eye soon saw all the difficulties before him. An immediate view of 
the number and greatness of difficulties discourages ordinary men ; 
with Oberlin it was just the opposite,—it only served to inspire him. 
He found that so great was the physical and moral destitution of 
this missionary field that the noble efforts of the valiant Stuber had 
yet made but little impression, and had only revealed its extreme 
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depth. Oberlin’s great soul expanded itself to the full measure of 
this sea of miseries, and he determined to meet it. His clear judg- 
ment saw that all these evils were united in a common life, and that, 
without a general improvement, no real reformation could be effected. 
Laying his case before God, and imploring light and strength from 
him, he at once proceeded to work. It was not with him the sudden 
blaze of a short-lived enthusiasm, but an enthusiasm enlightened by 
intelligence, and whose fire was fed by the quenchless power of the 
Spirit of God. He was perfectly aware that his work would be one 
of many years, of immense toil and patience, and would meet with 
much opposition and many disappointments ; but he said, “I can do 
all things, through Him that strengtheneth me.” 

The spiritual welfare of his flock he regarded his first duty and 
care. But there were some immediate great wants to be met. His 
first aim was to establish schools. But how to do this was a serious 
question. The beginning was to be made at Waldbach; a piece of 
ground was to be purchased, and a school-house built; for all this 
money was needed,—and there was none. His own entire salary 
was about two hundred dollars a year, and his parishioners could do 
absolutely nothing. Any attempt to burden them would arouse 
fierce and fatal opposition ;, for they did not understand in the least 
the need of schools. Nevertheless, Oberlin determined to proceed 
without delay, “for,” said he, “zt must be done.” He bought a suit-’ 
able spot of ground, and then drew the plan of a commodious school- 
house. Faith and works go hand in hand with him ; Stuber, though 
not there, helps; at Strasburg are true friends, from whom a loan of 
sixteen hundred franes is obtained, for which Oberlin binds himself, 
resting on a promise of two thousand francs made by a benevolent lady 
in that city. Still, his parishioners offer violent opposition, declaring 
that it is a useless expenditure, and that they know very well that 
their pastor intends to impose on them part of the burden of build- 
ing; at least, they will have to bear the expense of keeping it in 
repairs. The revolt becomes serious, Finally, to quell it, Oberlin 
and Stuber are obliged to bind themselves, by a contract in writing, 
that they will build the house, and “it shall not cost the inhabitants 
any thing in contributions either of grain or labor.” Oberlin de- 
clares that it was an inexpressible joy to him when he saw, from 
week to week, the edifice going up. When it was finished, a debt 
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of one thousand francs rested on Oberlin, which it took him several 
years to pay. In the mean time, his “ parsonage was old and dilap- 
idated ; he had to endure all kinds of inconveniences in it; the rats, 
and the rain that poured through the roof, made it very uncom- 
fortable.” For more than thirty years, he himself met the expenses of 
keeping the school-house in repairs; such was the poverty of the 
people, such his own good will and enduring perseverance. 

As soon as the school-house at Waldbach was finished, Oberlin 
proceeded at once to attend to the same want in the other villages 
and hamlets.” But his noble zeal and example at Waldbach was 
already beginning to bear fruit. He meets more willingness now. 
In a year, a comfortable house is built at Bellefosse; but it leaves 
another debt of one thousand francs on Oberlin, which he bravely 
bears. So he continues, awakening, by his own example of devotion, 
interest every-where,—and in a few years every place has its school. 

While the houses are building, Oberlin is busy in securing 
teachers, and drawing up, himself, excellent plans and courses of 
instruction. Some idea may be formed with what kind of ignorance 
Oberlin had to deal, when we state that in the prescribed course of 
instruction it is stated that “the scholars must learn to count at 
least as far as a thousand, and to add and subtract as far as a hun- 
dred.” And yet, let us see how noble and far-reaching and bold 
were the purposes of this grand man as regards the education of his 
people, in spite of the terrible ignorance with which he had to begin. 
In the “ Plan of Instruction” he wrote out and prescribed, he declares 
that the scholars of the Ban de la Roche are “to learn all that relates 
to the seasons and the weather; to the productions of the earth, to 
animals ; to men and their food, their clothing, and their houses; to 
laborers and their pay; all that concerns property, donations, ex- 
change, inheritance, money, purchases, loans, debts, interest ; families, 
villages, towns, cities ; processes of law, magistrates ; States and the 
Commonwealth.” “Furthermore,” says Oberlin, “they are to be 
made acquainted with the countries and peoples near and remote, 
the course of nature, the power, goodness, and wisdom of God, the 
immortality of the soul, virtues and vices, the happiness to be ob- 
tained by imitating God, obeying our conscience, and in following 
the example of Jesus Christ.” Natural history, he insists, must be 
taught from the first, especially botany. In this, not alone the 
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books are to be used, but the children are to be made acquainted 
with the objects themselves, as they are found in nature. Vis- 
itors to the Ban de la Roche, in the days of Oberlin, expressed 
their surprise at the extent of the knowledge of the inhabitants, 
old and young, in natural history, especially as it existed in their 
own region, rich in this field; they were familiar with the plants, 
from the lofty pine to the humblest moss, and understood per- 
fectly their useful qualities, for food, medicine, etc. For the adult 
classes, he prescribed also a course of instruction in the first ele- 
ments of geometry, physics, and astronomy. This plan did not 
remain simply a programme, it was fully executed; with Oberlin 
nothing was idle theory or show, all was reality. Every point was 
urged forward, every hour employed under his own constant direc- 
tion and surveillance. He went still farther ; he knew what the soul 
needed in that which is beautiful, to interest and expand it. The long 
Winter evenings, under his direction, were devoted to designing and 
painting ; he himself furnished to these poor scholars paper, colors, 
pencils, and even wood and light. ature was laid down as the law for 
sketching and painting; rocks, trees, flowers, animals, etc., had to be 
drawn and painted as they are; and the scholars were taught to 0d- 
serve the forms and colors of nature. The little girls were taught in 
the classes to knit and to sew. The elements of music were taught ; 
the children learned to sing. The rude, mongrel patozs was not ai- 
lowed to be used by teacher or scholar; good French alone was 
allowed. The German was also taught, as the language chiefly 
spoken between the eastern slopes of the Vosges and the Rhine. 

In looking at this limited sketch of Oberlin’s plan of instruction 
for the Ban de la Roche, it will be easily seen what his purposes 
were. His entire plan of action looked to the complete regeneration 
of his people ; in this the school was to be a powerful agent. Hence, 
the course of instruction was intended to embrace every thing in 
which this people were to be educated to lift them up out of their 
universal ignorance and degradation into a state of intelligence in 
all that pertains to the usefulness, happiness, and dignity of life. 

This gives us an insight into Oberlin’s method with his people ; 
the pulpit, schools, books, his daily intercourse with individuals ,and 
families, all co-operated in the one general, all-embracing work of 


rescuing them from ignorance, sin, and misery. No class was neg- 
VoL. VII.—11 
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lected ; old and young—down to children of two and three years, 
who were collected into infant-schools—were the object of his edu- 
cational, direct attention. Infant-schools and Sunday-schools existed 
in the Ban de la Roche before they were known anywhere else in 
Europe. 

Oberlin felt that he had here a special class of people to educate, 
and the system must be suited to them peculiarly. For this reason, 
even the books for the schools, and many of the books for general 
reading, charts, maps, pictures, etc., were either prepared by himself, 
or under his direction. He had a small press in his own house for 
this purpose. Such determination, such indefatigable labor and per- 


severing attention to every point, made success inevitable. 

No small difficulty in Oberlin’s way was the want of teachers, 
especially good teachers. With a wonderful diligence he succeeded 
in supplying this need. The creation of these was the work of his 
own labor. The male, and especially the female, teachers whom he 
chiefly used, he trained himself for their work, and the entire over- 
sight and direction was his own and Madame Oberlin’s, who watched 


over the infant-schools. As the Bible was to him the source of all 
knowledge, and of every inspiration in the pulpit, so it was the book 
of supreme instruction and culture in the schools. Every effort he 
made with his people for their improvement, even the planting of 
Sruit-trees, he supported and enforced by the Bible. With this, he 
sought and reached the hearts of his people. 

Another of Oberlin’s first aims was to effect an improvement in 
the cultivation of the soil. To this he was impelled by his ever- 
burning philanthropy, and also by his conviction that deep poverty 
was a great obstacle to all improvement. With the valuable knowl- 
edge he had gained as a student at Strasburg, he studied the nature 
of the soil and climate of his district, which was entirely different 
from those of the rich, mild valley of the Rhine at the foot of the 
Vosges. He studied the nature of the productions of the soil, and 
instituted inquiries, by correspondence and books, as to the most 
improved methods of culture, and the best productions, of similar 
soils and climates all over Europe. These inquiries extended as far 
as the rude climates of Russia. Many valuable productions of the 
soil, suited to the Ban de la Roche, but hitherto never cultivated 
here, were introduced,—as flax, the seed of which he procured from 
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Riga, on the shores of the Baltic, a quality, as he judged, suited to 
his mountains; the clover was brought from Holland. The potato 
had become entirely degenerated by carelessness and ignorant culti- 
vation ; a new, excellent kind was introduced from Lorraine. New 
grasses were sown, for ‘the food of cattle, and to enrich the soil. 
The people were taught the value of fertilizers, and instructed how 
to gather the materials for these from the forests and elsewhere, 
and how to prepare and use them; also, the value of many plants 
that grew wild on their mountains and in their valleys, for the use 
of the kitchen and of their animals. They were, also, taught to im- 
prove, by better care and feeding, their domestic animals; and to 
multiply largely the productions of their lands by a better system 
of cultivation. Marshes were drained, meadows were inclosed, fields 
protected by walls and embankments from the ravages of the mount- 
ain torrents, and much waste land brought into use. The best 
implements of agriculture were introduced from Strasburg,—bought 
by Oberlin, and sold to the poor people on credit, to be paid for 
gradually. An agricultural society (what an humble beginning this 
must have been!) was created, affiliated to that of Strasburg, which 
was induced to supply to its little protégé publications and other as- 
sistance ; for Oberlin had a magic power to draw the attention and 
help of men to his poor mountain colony. Finally, he succeeded in 
inducing an excellent man to establish a branch of his manufacturing 
industry in these valleys. 

Thus, by and by, where the most abject poverty and misery had 
reigned, prosperity and comfort grew up. It was an entire trans- 
formation from a wilderness to a garden. So wonderful was the 
‘change, that the attention of the Government, and of the societies 
for national improvements in Paris, was drawn to the work of this 
single man of God amid the summits of the Vosges. In 1818, a 
report was read, by Count de Neufchateau, before the National Agri- 
cultural Society of Paris, setting forth at length the ameliorations in 
agriculture introduced into the Ban de la Roche, by Pastor Oberlin, 
during fifty years of labor. It is a report full of feeling from such 
an eminent source, and a glorious tribute to the earnest efforts of 
this noble man, through so many years of patient toil, for the good 
of the people whom God had given into his hands. “I am happy,” 
gentlemen,” said M. de Neufchateau, in concluding his long report, 
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“in being able to manifest before you the attachment and interest I 
have for the department of the Vosges, my own dear father-land, in 
giving you so excellent an opportunity in crowning, in the person of 
M. Oberlin, not only a special act, but an entire life consecrated to 
the dissemination in a canton, before his arrival there almost savage, 
the best methods of agriculture and the purest lights of civilization. 
The limits of this session do not permit us to give fuller details. 
We shall record it in the Memoirs of the Society, as an admirable ex- 
ample of what, the influence of an enlightened man can effect for 
the welfare of an entire region. What an instructive and interesting 
history is that of the prodigies accomplished in silence in this almost 
unknown corner of the Vosges! How delightful it is for us to know 
that France possesses in its bosom such a miracle of virtue! How 
consoling is it to think that this is not a dream of philanthropy, 
but that these are positive facts, and that imagination can add 
nothing to the reality!” 

A gold medal was decreed by the Society to Oberlin, as a token 
of its appreciation of what he had so nobly done. The Baron de 
Gerando, commissioned to receive, in the name of Oberlin, this token 
of esteem from the President, M. Tessier, testified publicly “how 
happy he was to represent on this occasion the venerable pastor.” 

But it can easily be imagined what difficulties Oberlin had to 
meet and overcome, to carry out to such a success these great im- 
provements, through a course of many years, among such an igno- 
rant, poor, and degraded people. Oberlin soon learned that success 
demanded courage, patience, and, beyond this, that his own example 
must always lead, and that you must seek to convince the eyes of 
such people, not their ears only. It has been stated that the 
Ban de la Roche was without roads; and the chief stream, the 
Bruche, a rapid mountain torrent, had not even a foot-bridge over it ; 
it could be crossed only, in the good season, on stepping-stones. 
This cut the inhabitants off from all ready communication with the 
world outside ; what products they had to sell could not be taken to 
any market. Oberlin determined to remedy this. He made known 
his plan to the people,—to cut a road along the mountain-side, to 
blast the rocks to this end, and also to build a bridge. If he had 
proposed to them to build again the tower of Babel, they would not 
have been more amazed. They denounced the whole scheme as 
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visionary and impossible and ruinous. But Oberlin was determined 
to execute his plans. In the morning the people, with astonishment, 
saw him, with pick on his shoulder, accompanied by three or four 
whom he had persuaded to help him, pass through the village, to 
begin the work of making the road. They looked on at a distance, 
and saw him, with his own hand, digging and shoveling, rolling away 
or blasting the rocks. This went home; gradually one, then another, 
and at last scores and hundreds of hands, aided,—and the end was, 
a fine, broad road was made along the Bruche, connecting the valleys 
with the plain. Then, by help solicited in Strasburg, he built the 
beautiful wooden bridge over the Bruche, called by him the “ Bridge 
of Benevolence "—Pont de la Charité—which name it retains to this 
day. When he urged his parishioners to cultivate improved fruit, 
they said it was useless, and could not be done; he planted trees in 
his own grounds, and cultivated them successfully, where they were 
obliged daily to see them. His own efforts and success finally 
triumphed, and they followed his example,—and so in every thing. 

It must not be supposed that the education and the material 
interests of his people absorbed the whole or chief attention of 
Oberlin. By no means. He felt, as only the fewest Christian min- 
isters feel, that he came here, at the call of God, as a shepherd of 
souls, and therefore his highest thought and concern was the sp7rit- 
ual welfare of his flock. All else was but subsidiary to that; all 
else he did only in the spirit of Jesus when he, too, fed the hungry, 
healed the sick, and had compassion on men in all their bodily 
afflictions. 

In his sermons, he made it his first law that the Word of God 
should be the source of all he preached. He made it a rule to study 
it with great diligence, and profoundly; in this duty he was inflexible 
with himself. He gives us his own account of his manner of study- 
ing the Bible: it was that of an earnest student, seeking, with much 
labor and thought, to’ penetrate into the meaning of the Divine 
Word. He allowed no other cares, and no weariness, to lead him to 
neglect this diligent preparation for the pulpit. It is worth: while to 
note this in the life of this man of God, who had laid such heavy 
burdens upon himself, who knew no idle hour, that, as a preacher, he 
never neglected to prepare thoroughly, by Biblical study, for his 
preaching. How many, who have not a tithe of such labors and 
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cares, are very careless and idle in this respect? It was not seldom 
that he wrote out his sermons, not to read them in the pulpit, but 
for his own sake, that he might have the full fruits of his studies 
before him, without loss. Generally, he wrote out copious notes; 
but no paper was ever carried into the pulpit. He was remarkable 
for his very abundant citations from the Old and New Testaments. 
His manner of preaching was admirably suited to his people. “In 
his sermons,” says one of his biographers, “Oberlin was simple, en- 
ergetic, and affectionate, continually speaking to his people under the 
appellation of *My dear friends.’ He appeared to study a colloguial 
plainness, interspersing his discourses with images and allusions, 
which, had they been addressed to a more refined audience, might 
have been deemed homely, but which were peculiarly adapted to the 
capacities and wants of his secluded villagers. He would frequently 
introduce biographical anecdotes of persons distinguished for their 
piety; and the boundless field of nature furnished him with striking 
illustrations of spiritual things. But the “dear Bible,” as he called 
it, was the great source of all his instructions. It formed the study 
of his life, and, as he said, constituted his only consolation under all 
trials. In all his instructions, spoken or printed, the words of the 
Bible were introduced. “The Word of God,” said he,” is my 
standard. I should be afraid of trusting myself without it.” The 
tide of rationalism, that, with all its corrupting influence in pulpit 
doctrine and life, swept over German and French Protestantism in 
Oberlin’s day, never reached his mind and heart; his remote valleys 
were a stronghold of old Bible faith. But he was also as far removed 
from the dead, orthodox formalism so common in the religious world 
around him. The love of souls gave depth and fervency to all his 
ministrations as a servant of God. He combated sin and vice 
every-where and constantly, and with the greatest vigor. Yet, in 
the midst of his severest denunciations of sin, his heart and words 
were full of. sweet charity ; it was said that charity was the pulse of 
his life. How could his life have been what it was had this not 
been so? 

During the greater part of Oberlin’s life, he alone had the entire 
pastoral care of the five villages, with the three churches, of the Ban 
de la Roche. It was only in his latest years, and when the popula- 
tion and prosperity of this district had greatly increased, that he 
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received an assistant; and finally new parishes were established 
among his large flock, with separate pastors, It can, therefore, be 
easily conceived what his pastoral labors must have been during the 
most of his life, among these scattered villages, and in this rude 
mountain region. “ His activity was as astonishing as his zeal; he 
never rode on horseback if he could help it, still less in the inside 
of a carriage, and was accustomed, till prevented by increasing in- 
firmity, to climb the steepest summits of the Vosges, or penetrate 
through pathless snows, regardless of cold or danger, in order to 
visit the sick and administer the consolations to the dying. Often, 
too, after all the arduous and varied duties of the day, he would 
travel to Strasburg in the night, to procure medicines, or to obtain 
assistance or information from his friends in that city, that not a day 
might be lost from his beloved Steinthal.” 

His flock became-the treasure and joy of his life; and his mount- 
ains to him a “delightsome land.” Repeatedly, he received tempting 
offers to go to what would be to another much more attractive places. 
But he said, to a gentleman who visited him in 1793: “No; I will 
never leave this place. I have been ten years learning every head 
in my parish, and obtaining an inventory of their moral, intellectual, 
and domestic wants. I have laid my plan. I must have ten years 
to carry it into execution, and the ten following to correct their 
faults and vices.” One day he said to a military gentleman who ex- 
pressed his surprise that he had refused more attractive calls: 
“Some persons think it a merit in me to have refused more consid- 
erable cures than.this; but you, if your general had given you a 
post to defend, would you quit it without positive orders?” “Cer- 
tainly not.” “Well, God has confided to me this flock, and why 
should I abandon it? Where could I find better parishioners, or 
more. grateful hearts?” And as he advanced in years, he grew more 
in love with the grand nature of his mountain home. Eminent 
visitors have related how he would with them climb the mountain, 
and talk with admiration and rapture of the grand scenery around 
him. On one occasion, a visitor relates, “he stood still, as if en- 
tranced, half-way up the hill; and, to a question addressed him, an- 
swered, with joyous fervor in his words, ‘Yes; I am happy.’” 
What a testimony this utterance to his greatness of soul, and to the 
Joyfulness of his devotion in the work to which God had called him, 
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which ofhers would have shunned as a cruel banishment to a wilder- 
ness! His soul said, “Yes; I am happy.” Think of this, ye serv- 
ants of Christ, who, in places of immeasurably greater comfort, less 
toil, and less sacrifices, can not say this! 

All through his long life, Oberlin had to battle with great diffi- 
culties, and to pass through very severe trials. For a long time he 
met with constant, obstinate opposition from his parishioners to his 
plans for their good ; many of his best enterprises would have been 
frustrated, had it not been for his indomitable perseverance. Several 
times plots were laid, by the vicious of his flocks, to offer him per- 
sonal violence, because of his severe persistence in rebuking their 
vices. He heard of this, went bravely right among the conspirators, 
confounded them by his courage, and disarmed and won them by. 
his frankness and kind words. One of the most terrible trials of 
his life was the loss of his excellent and by him tenderly beloved 
wife, whom he regarded as the most precious gift of God to him, 
and who had so earnestly seconded him in all his labors of love. 
She died on the 18th of January, 1784, sixteen years after their 
marriage, and was the mother of a large family. Words can not 
describe the agony of Oberlin on this occasion; he wrestled with 
God in prayer as never before. But in this extreme anguish, too, as 
in every other extremity, he bowed his head before God, and com- 
mitted himself to his will. For the more than forty years of his life 
after her death, her memory, he declares, ever accompanied him, as a 
joy and encouragement in every good work, and in every sorrow. 
Several of his children also, all of noble character, died, in the midst 
of usefulness, at an early age. Oberlin himself has told us how he 
was crushed under these repeated strokes. 

Although a stanch Republican, and unmolested through the 
greater part of the Reign of Terror, yet, finally, shortly before the end 
of Jacobin rule, he, with a fellow minister, was arrested and taken to 
Schlettstadt for examination. On this occasion he, with his brother 
pastor, boldly defended the Christian faith against the attacks of 
those who had them in custody. Fortunately, the 9th of Thermi- 
dor, a few days after their arrest, put an end to Jacobin rule, and set 
them at liberty. He had been called upon by the Directory of the 
District to give a profession of his faith as a Republican and good 
citizen, which he did in an admirable manner. The Committee of 
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Surveillance of the Commune of Waldbach gave him a splendid 
testimonial in writing, in which it is stated “that during the twenty- 
six years that he has been pastor of Waldbach he has been a man 
of rare qualities, devoted with all that he has and is to the relief of 
the poor; preaching to us, as much by his own example as by his 
sermons, the true maxims of the Supreme Being,” etc. ; and the Ad- 
ministrator of the District, Staunn, wrote to him likewise, expressing 
in the strongest terms his esteem for his conduct and work, and 
encouraging him to continue in these. 

The sixty years of his abode at Waldbach were to him an inces- 
sant conflict with want and extreme necessities, in behalf of his 
people. Upon the re-opening of the churches, in 1795, in view of 
the extreme poverty of his people, he declared “that he would hence- 
forth, as long as God should give him strength to do so, serve them 
without any fixed salary; that any one able and disposed might 
bring him what he could, nor would he be displeased at those who 
could bring him nothing. He would bear the burden of want with 
them.” He made the same rule for the schoolmasters. He subjected 
himself to strict, fixed rules of tithings for all purposes, thus giving 
away a chief part of his very small income, and that without ever 
going into debt, and he sought to induce all others to do the same. 

Oberlin’s life was, in the highest sense, one of constant and severe 
trials, such as only men of the first order of spirit, and who feel be- 
neath themselves the support of the arm of God, are able to endure 
courageously and triumphantly. 

As has often been said of him, Oberlin was a man of complete- 
ness of character. When we learn to know him well, we may be well 
assured that the interests of his great heart were not limited by the 
Ban de la Roche. He greeted with joy the formation of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and a correspondence was opened with 
him by the officers of this Society, for the purpose of establishing a 
center for Bible distribution in France. Oberlin became the frst 
JSoreign correspondent of this great association, and one of its most 
ardent supporters and coadjutors. The humble parsonage at Wald- 
bach became, and continued to be throughout Oberlin’s life, a Bible- 
depot, from which the Word of God was distributed, among Protestants 
and Catholics, over a large circle of country. He was also an ardent 
friend of foreign missions among the heathen, and was once on the 
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eve of going, himself, as a missionary among the Indians in Penn- 
sylvania. He, of all men in Christendom, might have had the. best 
right to say: “I have real missionary work enough around me; I 
can not concern myself with heathens in foreign lands.” His enlight- 
ened, great Christian heart forbade such unchristian thoughts. 

The African slave-trade, and the horrors of slavery in the West 
Indies, aroused the deepest sympathy in Oberlin. He resolved, with 
that firmness and strength of conscience that so wonderfully charac- 
terized him, to free Azmse/f from every possible, conscious share in 
this great crime; and he therefore banished from his house every 
product of slave-labor. 

We have already said that Oberlin’s Christianity and _philan- 
thropy were in every thing real and practical ; it never wasted itself 
in empty enthusiasm and sentimentalism; every conviction, every 
feeling, was instantly realized in permanent action. 


But the close of his great life was now approaching. He had 
‘now been almost sixty years at Waldbach; and He who had sent 
him there, to do this great work, had given him to that end unusual 
length and vigor of life. These threescore years of extraordinary 
activity had but rarely been broken by sickness or weariness ; spirit 
and body had known but little rest, and had endured with astonishing 
power this life of toil. To his latest years, as long as his strength 
endured, Oberlin would allow no indulgence to mind or body. When 
his strength began to fail, and he was inclined to seek for rest, he 
would often chide himself, and rouse himself,—‘“ Ah, Fritz, Fritz, 
idler! what means this?” But God was preparing for him his rest 
and his reward. 

What a joy it was to hif®M when, at the closing of his life, he 
could look around him, and see what God had wrought by his hand 
among his people. When he came among them, there were only 
about eighty or a hundred families in all the five villages of his 
charge ; now, owing to the mighty change wrought by his labors, he 
saw around him a population of from five to six hundred families, 
numbering about three thousand souls. Extreme misery and igno- 
rance had given way to comparative prosperity and enlightenment ; 
every-where intelligent industry, every-where excellent schools, and 
the intelligence and culture that follow from these. At his arrival, 
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there was but one poor church-building, but one pastor ; now, several 
fine houses of worship, and several excellent pastors. He had found 
the people vulgar, rude, demoralized, under the dominion of many 
vices ; they were now a people marked and well known, far and near, 
for their piety, their eminent virtues, and their good manners,— 
servants and laborers, male and female, from Oberlin’s people, were 
especially sought after, on both sides of the Vosges, because of their 
excellent character. This little corner, amid the summits of the 
Vosges, unknown before, except in the immediate neighborhood, and 
there only as a spot of semi-barbarism, was now known far and 
wide, as a bright spot on the earth, where God’s hand had been 
wonderfully and visibly manifested. And one of Oberlin’s chief joys 
was to know that he was surrounded every-where by a people that 
loved him as a people have seldom loved a man ; who, young and old, 
greeted him every-where as “Our dear father.” * And this esteem and 
affection he enjoyed not only from his own flock, but also from the 
Catholics within the Ban de la Roche and in the vicinity. Surely, this 
servant of God could say, in the fullness of years, and in the fullness 
of gratitude and joy, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace!” On the Ist of June, 1826, after a short illness, he laid 
down his pilgrim’s staff, and passed away to the peace of heaven. 

An immense concourse of people of all classes, from far and 
near, were present on the day of the funeral. Magistrates from the 
neighboring communes and towns, a number of Oberlin’s brethren 
in the ministry, and several Catholic priests, dressed in full canon- 
icals, were here to show their esteem and love for the dead; “The 
burying-ground was surrounded by Catholic women, kneeling in 
silent prayer.” Such was the universal regard and affection for 
Oberlin! The greatest benefactor that country had ever known was 
no more; but the fruits of his great life remained. 


In conclusion, we shall add some reflections on this wonderful 
life which we have been studying. . 

The work of Oberlin teaches us what can be accomplished, even 
under the most unfavorable circumstances, by the diligent hand of a 
true man of God, who devotes himself, with patient endurance, to 
human good in the work of the Gospel, in the same place, for many 


* He was always,addressed as “ Cher papa!” 
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years. It is a great wisdom to know that the work of God among 
men is a sowing,—a sowing, very often in tears and bitter trials ; and 
that it requires often many years of patient waiting for the precious 
seed to spring forth, and for the ripened, golden harvest. Our im- 
patience often refuses to await in hope the progress of this work of 
our God among men. Blessed and wise are they who, in the fullness 
of faith and hope, sow patiently, early and late, “beside all waters,” 
sure that the rich harvest-day will come at last! 

Oberlin’s example is a bright testimony to the fact that educated 
men have been, in all Christian history, foremost in joyfully laying 
the lowliest duties on themselves, and devoting their lives, amid all, 
even the greatest, sacrifices, for human good and God’s glory, in the 
service of the Gospel. Since the days of Paul, the eminently en- 
dowed student of Tarsus and Jerusalem, to this hour, they constitute 
a starry host, whose names will shine on earth while time endures, 
and in the firmament of heaven forever and forever. In this illus- 
trious line’ are the names of Wyclif, Huss, Luther, Zwinglius, Calvin, 
the Wesleys, Judson, and an innumerable host more, before whose 
sublime grandeur of soul, in faith, humility, love of Jesus and of 
men, in works, and in sacrifices even unto martyrdom, the loftiest 
pretensions of their jealous, envious, ignorant defamers, shrink into 
nothing! There is illustrated here, also, the inestimable value, really 
the indispensable need, of a large, manifold education, to do a great 
work among even a semi-barbarous people. How much less, how 
comparatively little, could Oberlin have accomplished without it! 

What a striking illustration this history affords of the Ifgh law 
of life that every servant of God, every true teacher of men, should 
lay down for himself, 40 strive to lift up men in every respect! A 
minister of the Gospel should know and feel that his mission is not 
only “to preach the truth” to men—a glorious office, indeed—but to 
seek, by every word, every example, every influence, to make them 
purer, nobler ; to lift them up into a higher humanity in inward and 
outward life; to rescue them from ignoble rudeness in every thing. 
It is a shining example, too, to show us that, to meet and elevate 
and save the rude, the ignorant, and the vicious, it is not nécessary 
nor right to go down to them and be what they are—conform to 
them in what degrades them; but, rather, to go down to them, 
and, keeping our garments unspotted from all that is base, 
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vaise them up higher and higher by the very power of a purer 
and nobler life. 

We see here that it is possible—very easy, we think—to find very 
near us fields of labor where there will be opportunities for the fullest 
development of the noblest devotions of the man of God for an entire 
life. We could cite many illustrious examples like Oberlin’s, even if 
not always as large as his, in all Christian lands, of the past and of 
the present, that show what great things can every-where be done. 
Many may say, Where will we find a mission like Oberlin’s? There 
may be no Ban de la Roche near you; but, if the true devotion is in 
you, if you seek it diligently, you can not fail to find such a place, in 
its demands fully up to the utmost of your strength. Try it! call 
earnestly upon God to lead you to it. We repeat to you, as from 
ourselves, O Christian brother, the words in which one of Oberlin’s 
biographers concludes his preface:* “Happy shall I be, if the emo- 
tions I have experienced while writing this book are communicated 
to my readers. Happy, if I can contribute by this sketch to awaken 
noble thoughts; if I can inspire, in a young heart that is yet un- 
conscious of its own rich powers, the holy desire of devoting itself, 
in the midst of our cities, of our rural districts, in foreign lands, to a 
mission like that of Oberlin.” 

It is sometimes said, to console and satisfy ourselves in our dearth 
of zeal,—and that, too, by those whose religious history is not very 
old,—that the days of all-inspiring and all-sacrificing, enthusiastic 
devotion are past; the enthusiasm of the early days, the heroic age, is 
past ; and it is folly to dream of its return. Indeed! is this the way 
you have studied the past, and your own age? From the bosom of 
of a Church two hundred years old, and in the midst of general re- 
ligious decay, Oberlin arose to the height of his glorious mission. 
And whence came Carey, Judson, Giitzlaff, and the host of those, in 
our own day, who are scattered all over the wildernesses of the earth, 
by the sublimest heroisms seeking to save the souls of men? They 
have gone forth from Churches centuries old! And shall those 
whose religious history is but a hand-breadth say ¢hezr heroic age is 
already gone? it must then, surely, have been but of very short du- 
ration, and of feeble fire! Or do we not know that the heroic age 
of the Church of God reaches from Calvary to the end of the world ? 
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and that it must endure as long as the Spirit of God and the inspi- 
rations of the Cross live in the hearts of men; as long as the hosts 
of darkness and the hosts of light are in array against each other, in 
battle for a world. No! the heroic age is now, to-day, by a thousand 
mighty voices and opportunities arousing to noblest deeds, as much 
so as when the apostles went forth from the gates of Jerusalem to the 
conquest of a world ; as when Wyclif and Luther aroused a degener- 
ate age to a new faith and a new life; as when Wesley and White- 
field stirred the heart of England; as much so as when our fathers 
went forth to preach the ancient Gospel to the people of this 
land. While the banner of Christ is waving, heroic deeds will make 
glorious the Church of the redeemed. 

And you, new-born zealots of the new gospel of materialism, who 
are to regenerate and redeem a world by the high aspirations that 
swell the souls of men at the thought that they are but matter, and 
but brutes of a higher development,—you I ask, where in your relig- 
ion of matter is there any inspiration to call forth the life-long devo- 
tion to human good that glorified the religion of Jesus in the life of 
Pastor Oberlin? Selfishness, the hardest and extremest, is the logical 
and inevitable end and law of all your doctrine. 

And, finally, we know very well that the lessons we have sought 
to impress, and the inspirations we have sought to call forth, by pre- 
senting this study of the life of Oberlin, will not meet a response 
with the easy, satisfied, comfortable souls who are always contented 
with the undisturbed, quiet way of things as they are; whose cold, 
complacent, pretentious, but very heartless, selfish wisdom argues 
against all unusual, disturbing feeling and enterprises. Not a word 
we have said is intended for these. No; what we have written is for 
the nobler in the Church of God, whose hearts understand and rejoice 
in the great lessons the great life of John Frederic Oberlin has 
taught us. 
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II—ILLOGICAL ETHICS. 


HE fundamental doubt of modern scientific skepticism is con- 

cerning the existence of the human spirit. If human spirits 
exist, why may not angelic spirits ? why not a divine spirit? Atheism 
begets the desire to show that mind is only a superior kind, com- 
bination, or development of matter. Hence, the long recognized re- 
lation between a sound body and a sound mind, the ascertainment 
of the velocity of nerve-force and of the time requisite for mental 
action and reaction, the automatic functions of animal life, and cer- 
tain modern physiological researches, have led some who are strongly 
influenced by the atheistic bias, to explain all mental phenomena, and 
the existence of mind itself, by physical laws and principles. To 
identify mind with matter, however, is to deny the existence of mind 
hitherto understood. Atheism, as now defended, is not only the ne- 
gation of God, but also of all spiritual existence whatsoever. The 
absurdity of such a position is written on its face; for if mind 
does not exist, then nothing else does. If that which knows is a non- 
enity, then much more is that which is known. This twofold denial 
clears space of all possible existences, and, whether space be a reality 
or only a condition of thought, annihilates space itself, and then com- 
mits suicide. When one questions his own existence and rejects the 
data of consciousness, he has reached the fis of all thought; he 
has but to shut his eyes, and, in this nightmare of his skepticism, to fall 
forever into the abysses of Nihilism. 

Now, if the mind is a reality, there is a broad and firm basis for 
all psychological science. The mind is a part of nature; its facul- 
ties and activities are legitimate subjects for scientific investigation ; 
and these investigations are reliable, since our knowledge of mind is 
intimate and unquestionable. True, we may not expect great discov- 
eries in mental science. There are no North-pole expeditions to be 
fitted out and to prove abortive, and no Central Africa to be ex- 
plored. There are no wondrous museums, costly apparatus, or 
coruscating experiments, to astonish the beholder. And yet, its 
facts, its battles, and its triumphs, are no less real. Were ideas and 
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theories once embodied, earth and sky would be filled with an in- 
numerable tenantry, most wonderful, and sublime. Could the politi- 
cal, scientific, and religious systems, now at war throughout the 
earth, assume a visible form, the scientific specialist would look up 
in utter bewilderment that he could so long have studied an invisi- 
ble monad, and could have become so absorbed in this study as not 
only to forget, but even to deny, the existence of a world so real and 
so vast. Before and after every physical battle, however broad and 
sanguinary the field, there is a fiercer and a sublimer contest of 
thoughts and’systems. Were all the conflicts of history re-enacted 
in a single day, this would be but a mimic fray compared with the 
battle going on, at this moment, every-where ; the old with the new, 
truth with error, monarchist with republicans, Protestant with Cath- 
olic, Christian with infidel ; all marching, charging, crying for quarter, 
and shouting in victory. 

The science of ethics is a department of this science of mind, 
and partakes of its importance. It is the highest plane of human 
thought. Man, as a moral being, stands on the summit of creation’s 
pyramid. Dead matter, plant and animal, are all beneath him. Im- 
portant as may be the question, What is true? far more important 
is that other question, What is right? Other sciences may build and 
launch the ship; but this is to determine for what port it shall sail, 
by what compass it shall be guided, and whether the voyage shall be 
a lawful or a piratical one. It has to do with sin and salvation, with 
the soul's progress in time and its destiny in eternity. Nor can this 
science be justly slighted because it is metaphysical; for it is also 
exceedingly practical. “Duty is a power which rises with us in the 
morning, and goes to rest with us at night. It is coextensive with 
the action of our intelligence. It is the shadow which cleaves to us, 
go where we will, and which only leaves us when we leave the light 
of life.” Nor are we justified in refusing to cultivate this science 
because we have the Bible. The Bible is for the guidance of our 
moral nature. True moral science is derived from the Bible, as 
well as from the nature of the soul; and, hence, to study morals is 
to study the Bible. Besides, our interpretation of the Bible, and our 
application of it to ourselves and others, is, to a great extent, deter- 
mined by our views of this science. To take a single instance,—if 
the preacher believes the moral quality to be in the overt act, then 
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he will condemn to perdition all who, through ignorance or mistake, 
fail to fulfill the exact letter of the law. 

Differences and errors in ethics are mainly due to bad logic. 
Upon the great facts and principles all agree; hence, though theories 
may differ, the strong current of common sense bears all in nearly 
the same practical direction. Here, as every-where else, the main 
source of illogical inferences is to be found in obscure and ambig- 
uous terms. We suppose that common terms are understood and 
used alike, and so, unwittingly, we use them in different senses. The 
word conscience is often used without any definite idea of its meaning. 
It is even confounded with consciousness. One writer uses the word 
as meaning “that intuition which affirms moral obligation ;” another, 
in a wider sense, as including the judgment. The former, conse- 
quently, will maintain that conscience is,a perfect guide, of absolute 
authority, and not a creature of education ; the latter, that it is sub- 
ject to education, and in no true sense a guide. The words right, 
wrong, sin, and duty have double meanings; and nothing is more 
common than for the same writer to confound them, and for different 
writers to use them in different senses, and so seem to be diametric- 
ally opposed to each other. To exhibit plainly this double use of 
these important terms, let A, B, C, in the following diagram, represent 


fae IE eS | Se ei eee 


respectively the agent, the act, and the absolute right. From the 
act, B, we may look back to the agent, A, and consider their relation 
as right or wrong, sinful or innocent, and the act as a duty or not, as 
the case may be. This is the sphere of subjective right. We say 
the act was right or wrong ¢o him, to the agent, to the subject. 
Again, we may look from B to C, and consider the relation of the 
act to the absolute right; that is, the relation of the act to the great- 
est good, or to the will of God as the only guide to this greatest good. 
If we judge it to be in harmony with the will of God, and therefore 
promotive of the greatest good, we say it was right, innocent, and a 
duty. This is the sphere of odjective right. We say the act was right 
or wrong in respect to its ultimate results. Hence, every moral act 


will fall under one or another of the four following classes. It may be 
1. Subjectively and objectively right ; as, when the physician in- 


tends to save life, and cures his patient. 
Vout. VII.—12 
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2. Subjectivély right and objectively wrong ; as, when he intends 
to save life, but kills his patient. 

3. Subjectively wrong and objectively right ; as, when he intends 
to kill his patient, but saves his life. 

4. Subjectively and objectively wrong; as, when he intends to 
kill his patient, and succeeds. 

From this ambiguity it arises that the same act may be both 
right and wrong. The physician, in the highest use of his skill, and 
above all things else desiring to save his patient, may administer a 
remedy that produces death. He did right, for he could not inno- 
cently have done otherwise. He can not blame himself, and neither 
do men nor God. But, on the other hand, the act was wrong, for 
death was the consequence. 


Before discussing some of the errors of moral science (which is 
the main design of this paper), it will be in order to state some of 
the fundamental principles of ethics. This is the more needful, that 
the writer and the reader may study the subject from the same angle. 


1. Moral ability and responsibility are correlative and coextensive. 
Were man the creation and the victim of fate, were he under the 
complete control of blind force, then would he be compelled to move 
on in the solemn procession of things; nor could he be blamed for 
not occupying a different place. As ‘well hold the stones and the 
trees to a moral account. No one is bound to obey a law of whose 
existence he is entirely ignorant. A helpless starveling is under no 
obligation to feed the hungry. If man is so depraved that he can 
not believe on Christ without divine aid, then he is under no obliga- 
tion to believe until he receives this aid. Moreover, God is just, and 
can not make any unreasonable demand. If God is represented as 
punishing men for not doing what they did not know to be a duty, 
or for not doing what they had not the power to do, is he not mis- 
represented and blasphemed? Whether the ability were never given, 
or has been lost by the individual’s own act, or by the act of another, 
or whether only some. necessary means or condition is wanting, 
would make no difference. The ability may have existed, and may 
exist again in the future; but if at present there is no ability, there 
can be no present responsibility. This is not only self-evident, but 
Scriptural. 
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2. The elements of moral ability are conscience and the power of 
moral chotce. Conscience, in its stricter sense, is the intuition of 
moral obligation. A time comes in the life of every person normally 
constituted, when the mind unmistakably perceives the fact and the 
law of obligation ; the fact that right and wrong exist in unreconcila- 
ble opposition to each other, and the law which binds the soul to the 
choice of the right. This intuition ef obligation is to be classed, in 
respect to origin and authority, with mathematical axioms. It can 
neither be analyzed nor proved, since there is nothing more element- 
ary and certain than itself. One destitute of this intuition is mor- 
ally idiotic, is deficient in the crowning faculty of the soul. Educa- 
tion can not supply the defect, since there is no moral nature to be 
educated. As well try to educate one stone-blind from birth into 
the idea of color. The second element of moral ability is the power 
of choice. If one can not choose between right and wrong when he 
perceives them he has no power to obey the law which conscience 
lays upon him, and hence is not responsible. 

A soul having these elements, though unable to affect in the least 
the world external to itself, would be a moral being, and responsible 
for its choices ; but when these elements are wanting there can be 
no moral action. This is the case in childhood before the conscience 
is developed, in somnambulism, in most forms of insanity, and in the 
temporary insanity produced by alcohol and some other drugs. The 
guilt of the drunken murderer was incurred when he lifted the mad- 
dening bowl to his lips, and it cleaves as certainly to him who sold 
the poison, and to those who licensed the sale. The guilt of the 
conductor who wrecked his train was mainly earned when he wrecked 
himself at the wayside saloon. 

3. The moral quality of an act lies wholly in the sphere of subject- 
ive right, lies wholly in the relation of the moral agent to his act. 
As a material body can not act where it is not, so the soul can not 
act in a sphere foreign to itself, in a relation over which it has no 
power. When an act is once performed, it has become independent 
of the agent. The choice, the word, the deed, once created, scorn all 
control, speed outward to their mission, and upward to the Day of 
Judgment, there to bear witness for or against the doer. The moral 
guilt of the homicide is not found in the act itself, in the eye and arm 
that aimed the revolver, nor in the consequences, however calamitous 
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to the family of the man slain ; but in the relation of the man-slayer 
to his act. The killing may have beén justifiable, accidental, or 
murderous. Thomas Paine’s “Age of Reason” is neither guilty 
nor innocent. As a blind force, it goes on_with its work of 
destruction. The guilt lies rather in the relation of the author 


to his work. 

4. The moral quakty of this relation of the soul to its owu acts ts 
determined by the choice as between right and wrong. If a moral 
agent is responsible for his act, it must be because he had power over 
it and could have ordered it otherwise ; hence, the virtue or vice of 
an act must lie in that activity of the mind where this power or free- 
dom is found. This freedom is in the will, in the choice. A case 
will illustrate. A cashier robs the safe of his employer. He per- 
ceives that the money can be taken without exposure; he greatly de- 
sires it, and then he deliberately chooses to commit the robbery. 
Now, he could not help knowing the money could be taken, nor the 
desire to possess it as in itself a good thing. Here he had no power. 
But he could control his choice. He could and ought to have said, 
“T will not do this great wrong.” The guilt, therefore, lies in the 
choice, in the intention. The fact that all men judge themselves and 
their fellow-men on this principle renders it scarcely less than ax- 
iomatic. On this principle laws are framed and executed. If a child 
say, “ Father, I did not mean to do wrong,” hard of heart indeed is 
he who would punish the erring one. However direful the result, 
we can not blame ourselves, if, in all honesty, as before God, we in- 
tended to do right. 

Moreover, moral choice is a choice between perceived right and 
wrong. The right choice is a choice to do right. The correct ulti- 
mate choice is a matter of fact rather than theory, of intuition rather 
than education and discovery. It may be known by the following 
criteria: The knowledge of the correct choice should be ever present 
with every moral being, however low in development; it should be 
most clear and positive, since moral character depends upon it; it 
should be furnished, therefore, not by the fallible judgment, but in- 
tuitively, and along with the very elements:of moral ability ; the law 
of obligation should be correlative to the moral choice; the choice 
of the soul should be responsive to the voice of conscience. Ac- 
cordingly, conscience, in its intuitional capacity, gives to the soul, as 
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its only utterance, “ Thou shalt do right,” and, in all virtuous action, 
the free soul responds, “I will do right.” This statement of the 
language of conscience is sustained by the universal consciousness. 
In the child, the savage, and the philosopher, it is the same: “I ought 
to do right, and I will do it.” The conscience does not say, with 
President Fairchild, of Oberlin, “Thou shalt choose the good of 
being,” nor, with Hickok, “Thou shalt choose spiritual worthiness.” 
The child and the savage do not say, “I will promote the good of 
being,” nor, “I will seek my own spiritual approbation.” These the- 
oretical ultimate choices are matters of education, and are peculiar 
to certain schools of philosophy. Where was moral science before 
these schools arose? It is in vain to say that men have always 
acted on one or the other of these principles. It is not true; and, 
besides, how can moral action be founded on a principle not even 
recognized by the moral agent. The “highest good of being” is 
undoubtedly the correct summary of results in the field of object- 
ive or absolute right; but it is a matter of reason and revelation, 
and not of conscience. An enlightened man would say, “Since I 
must do right, and since I learn from the word of God, that to live 
benevolently is right, I therefore choose benevolence, choose ‘the 
greatest good of the greatest number, as the ultimate result of all 
my actions.” 

5. While we are bound to choose the right at all times, and while 
here there can be no mistake and need be no failure, the objective right, 
the character of the things done, will depend on the enlightenment and 
competency of the judgment. As soon as a man affirms for himself 
moral obligation he is bound perpetually to choose the right; and 
this is the highest function of the moral nature. All are equally 
bound by this law and all are guilty in case of failure. Here God 
can justly hold every soul to a strict account. But no human being 
has done this at all times; “all have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God.” Hence, all men need forgiveness through God’s ap- 
pointed means, the blood of Christ. 

If the moral agent adheres to this generic purpose to do right, 
his acts will be in harmony with the perceived rule of right, 
and fully up to the degree of light enjoyed. If his life is wrong, 
you have but to give him more light. While the ignorant man 
may not do so much good, yet he may obey his conscience as 
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strictly and self-denying, and be as praiseworthy in the —s of God, 
as the wisest of the race. 

Carrying in his breast this sense of responsibility, man goes forth 
into the world. He observes, experiments, suffers, and learns ; and 
yet, in a thousand instances, he fails to find the right way. In some 
cases, the path of duty will seem plain; in others, he will be in the 
greatest perplexity. Some questions are on the borders of right and 
wrong, others are shrouded in obscurity, and the decision of others 
depends on the probable results. Manifold are the sources of error 
Within and without, and one has studied human nature to little pur- 
pose, has observed the endless change and conflict of human science 
in vain, who does not regard the mind as a feeble instrument for the 
ascertainment of truth. We can only maintain an honest purpose, 
and do our utmost to learn and obey the truth. 

We have, however, a science of objective right, of practical mor- 
als. Undoubtedly the swmmum bonum, the goal to be reached by 
every moral act, is, “the greatest good to the greatest number.” It 
is but the dictate of reason, that we ought to do good, and, for 
the same reason, the highest good. This is also the generalization 
given by inspiration. “Love is the fulfilling of the law.” Man 
can not see the end from the beginning; but God can. Man does 
not know what course of life will result in the highest good; but 
God does. Hence, the will of God is the rule by which we must 
be guided. We know that certain courses of conduct will result for 
the best, if he has told us so. The will of God is revealed in various 
ways—in the laws of nature, in our mental constitution, in human 
history, and especially in the Holy Scriptures. We may finally fail 
to rightly interpret these expressions of the divine will, even the 
written Word, and so fall into grievous error. But there is no help 
for it. Man is not infinite in his knowledge, nor infallible in his 
judgment. We can only do the best possible for us, and still look up 
and ask for more light. 

We are now prepared for the discussion of some of the more or 
less popular errors which set up a false standard of self-examination, 
lead to harsh judgments of our fellow-men, and array reason and 
conscience against the supposed teachings of Christianity. 

1. The nature of God ts the foundation of right. This proposi- 
tion implies that in our inquiry for the origin of right, we come back 
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to God as the source of all things; that God has a nature to which 
he is subject, that whatever he might do would be right, and that 
he, consequently, makes no rational choice between good and evil. 
This view is supposed to be more reverential than that which re- 
gards God as a moral being. 

This view of the Divine Being places him on a lower plane than 
man occupies, since he makes no rational choice and is amenable 
to no moral law. He is only a force, a nature, which evolves from 
itself the endless variety of the universe. If he should will that his 
creatures should hate himself and one another, it would be right, since, 
on this theory, whatever he might do would be right. That he never 
will do this does not remove the absurdity. Furthermore and chiefly, 
on this theory, God is in no true sense a holy being, since he would 
be guided by no law; and, since whatever he might do would be 
right, he could have no choice. But the Bible represents him as a 
moral being, “justice and judgment are the habitation of his throne.” 
“The judge of all the earth will do right.” The angels ascribe 
to him infinite holiness as well as almighty power. We are made 
in his image, and he only asks that we shall choose and love as 
he does. 

2. Conscience is no guide. This is the glib statement of many a 
religious teacher, and one which saps the very foundation of moral 
character. Now, if we mean by conscience the faculty which affirms 
moral obligation, which bids us do right as its constant and only im- 
perative, it surely is a guide, and one that can not err. Again, if we 
extend the limits of conscience till they include the judgment in re- 
spect to objective right, still it is a guide. It may not lead us into 
the best paths; yet it is the only guide possible. The judgment of 
another, and even the Word of God itself, can not reach our moral 
nature, except they pass the scrutiny of our own judgment and receive 
its indorsement. All light that falls on the path of duty must first pass 
through the lens of reason and judgment. If we follow the advice 
of another it is because we judge it best to do so. A sermon was 
once heard on the text, “The Lord knoweth the way of the right- 
eous.” “Who,” said the preacher, “are the righteous? Not those 
who do what they ¢hznk is right, but those who obey the Word of 
the Lord.” “But suppose,” thought the hearer, “we should happen 
to think the Word of God is right, what then?” The conscience 
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stands back of the Bible. How can the Bible guide us except as we 
study it, think about it, and make up our judgment in the light of 
its teachings ? Conscience, therefore, whether taken in the narrower 
or the wider sense, is our oniy guide, and the sentiment of the universal 


prayer is approved of reason: 


“What conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 
This teach me more than hell to shun, 
That, more than heaven pursue.” 


Men are sufficiently prone to disregard the voice of conscience, 
and need no special exhortation on that side. Conscience is suffi- 
ciently feeble in the presence of appetite, passion, and worldly temp- 
tation, and it is a sad state of things when science and religion are 
enlisted on the side of the tempter. 

3. [tis assumed that guilt and punishment are in proportion to the 
consequences of our acts. In a book of somewhat popular sermons 
there is a passage in which it is argued that if the effects of the “Age 
of Reason” shall continue forever, then the author’s punishment ought 
to be eternal. This is the unjust principle on which some parents 
punish their unfortunate children. In forming civil laws, since the 
object is not to administer absolute justice but to prevent crime, the 
consequences of certain crimes may modify the penalty. But cer- 
tainly, in the strict moral government of God, it can not be so. We 
can not know all the consequences of our acts. They are beyond 
our control. What did Thomas Paine intend to do? To what ex- 
tent did he apprehend the evil~tendency of his book? Against how 
much light did he sin? These are the questions rather whose an- 
swers will declare his doom. 

" Again, some teach that a perfect moral act requires that both the 
intention and the act itself shall be right. Now, if by a“ perfect” 
moral act is meant one that is right in every sense, and if it be ad- 
mitted that the act may be imperfect, and yet not fail in meeting 
moral obligation, the proposition would be true. But if it means, as 
it is generally understood, that both the intention and the act must . 
be right or there is a failure in duty, it is undoubtedly false. What- 
ever is essential to the completion of a moral act in one case 
is essential in all cases. Now Jesus taught that “he who looks 
on a woman to lust after her, has committed adultery with her already 
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in his heart.” He taught that all crimes mature in the heart and 
thence go forth to curse the world. “Whosoever hateth his brother 
is a murderer.” If our overt acts must be right or we are guilty, 
then that God may justly hold us to such an account, we ought to 
possess infinite and infallible knowledge. Besides, in this out-lying 
field of so-called unknown duty, what multitudes of sins there may 
be, both of omission and commission! This position affirms the ab- 
surdity that we may commit many sins of which we are entirely 
ignorant. If aright moral act is not perfect till the overt act is com- 
pleted, then the same must be true of a wrong act; hence, though 
there was the malice prepense, the intention to murder, and the aim- 
ing of the rifle, there was no guilt, for the deadly weapon missed fire. 
Those who hate God and would drag him from his throne, are not 
and can never be guilty for this, since they will never render this” 
choice perfect by the corresponding act. 

5. Lt ts said that ignorance of duty does not exempt from obligation 
and sin. As ignorance of civil and natural law does not suspend 
obligation, nor stay the consequences of violated law, so, it is argued, 
ignorance of moral law does not save from sin and its conse- 
quences. According to this view, there are no times of ignorance 
which God may wink at. This reasoning from civil and natural law 
is exceedingly fallacious. Total ignorance of civil law does in most 
cases, make a difference in the administration of justice. Besides, 
not having the power to read the heart, the civil ruler has to take 
the deed as proof of the intention. But the moral Ruler of the world 
does perfectly understand the secret counsels of the heart and needs 
not the uncertain index of the outward act. Natural consequences 
are in no true sense the punishment of sin. The babe may suffer 
as intensely from the violation of natural law as the philosopher who 
knowingly trangressed. The consequences fall as often on the inno- 
cent as upon the guilty. Natural law kas nothing to do with the in- 
tention, but moral law has every thing to do with it; here only the 
guilty will suffer. It is difficult to see how one can be under obliga- 
tion to obey a command of whose very existence he is wholly igno- 
rant, nor how the justice of God could be reconciled with such a de- 
mand. A given course of life can not become a duty till it is known to 
be such. Where there is no knowledge of duty there is no power to 
choose in reference to it, and no responsibility. 
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It is often said that if one has the means of knowing his duty 
and fails to use them, he is then guilty for all the errors into which © 
his ignorance leads him. If a traveler is lost in a wilderness and _ 
surrounded by blank darkness, he can only do the best possible. He 
may stand still or go forward; and, going forward, choose what seems 
to him the safest path. Perhaps he ought to have made more diligent 
inquiry before entering the forest, or have employed a guide; but he 
did not do so, and now it can only be demanded that he shall do the 
best possible. So the present light and power is the measure of re- 
sponsibility. There may have been sin when we refused to learn, and 
there the sin will remain. The moral character of one act can not 
be transferred to another. Every act is characterized by its own moral 
choice. 

It may be said that “sin is the transgression of law.” Yes; but 
moral law is not transgressed without the purpose to do so. Besides, 
there is no moral law requiring the performance of an unknown 
duty. Does not the Bible speak of “sins of ignorance?” Yes; in 
two forms: First, an outward or formal defilement, contracted inad- 
vertently, and discharged by prescribed outward observances -and 
sacrifices. No moral failure is implied. Secondly, sin is committed 
under comparative ignorance, and is spcken of as involving less 
guilt. Such was the sin of those for whom the Savior prayed, 
“Father, Forgive them, for they know not what they do!” Such 
was the sin of Saul of Tarsus in his persecution, of which he says, 
“T did it ignorantly in unbelief.” On the same ground that partial 
ignorance is a partial excuse, total ignorance would be a perfect 
clearance. 

That the degree of light’ is the measure of responsibility, is’ 
clearly taught in the Scriptures. “He that knoweth to do good and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin.” “If I had not come and spoken unto 
them, they had not known sin; but now they have no cloak for their 
sin.” “If ye were blind ye should have no sin.” Paul teaches that 
the heathen will be judged according to the light they have, and not 
according to Jewish or Christian law of which they are ignorant. 
The Gentiles “are a law unto themselves, which show the work of 
the law written in their hearts, their conscience bearing witness, and 
their thoughts the meanwhile accusing, or else excusing, one an- 
other.” It is said, “Why enlighten the heathen, since this may 
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increase their guilt?” True, the guilt of civilized men who reject 
the Christ is greater than that of the heathen; but this need not be 
so; and, besides, all have sinned, and, without the only Savior, 
must perish. 

6. Many zealously teach that sincerity, or honesty of purpose, ts no 
safeguard against sin. This fallacy is copiously illustrated in the 
“Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation,” and many clergymen have 
derived thence their heaviest thunder-bolts against people who are 
honestly in error. The examples commonly given are the following: 
The more sincerely a business man believes his partner honest when 
he is a scoundrel, the more surely will he come to financial ruin ; 
the more sincerely a woman yields her affections to a villain, the 
more surely will she marry him and suffer the blasting of all earthly 
hopes ; the more sincerely the sailor believes the wreckers’ fire is 
the light-house, the more surely will he miss the harbor and dash 
upon the surf-beaten rocks. The conclusion is, that the more hon- 
estly a man is in error, the more surely will he be damned; or, to 
instance a specific application, the more sincerely a man believes 
sprinkling is baptism, the more surely will he be condemned for not 
being immersed. Such a conclusion is so paradoxical and absurd as 
to be exceedingly attractive to some minds. 

Now, that present honesty will atone for past sin, or insure 
against future sin, or that sincerity in respect to the end will always 
imply sincerity in the choice of means, no one would affirm. But 
the doctrine insisted on is this: if a man, in any given case, hon- 
estly does what he thinks is right, he does not commit sin in that 
case, though his choice may lead him into error. The opposite of 
this outrages every principle of reason. To represent that God 
holds the moral agent in such a case as a sinner, presents him as 
being unjust and cruel, and arrays against Christianity the conscience 
of mankind. Moreover, the error here combated is self-contradictory 
and absurd. The moral agent, in every case, is shut up to a choice 
between two things.—to do what he believes is right, or to do what 
he believes is wrong. Now, if he choose to do what he believes is 
wrong he sins, as all will agree; but if he choose to do what he 
believes is right, and this turns out to be wrong, he also sins, ac- 
cording to this theory. Therefore, he has no alternative. Do what 
he will, he sins. He is bound to sin. But when he has no choice, 
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and is under compulsion, he does not and can not sin! That is, he 
sins, and does not sin, in the same choice! 

In opposition to this view, the case of Paul is usually adduced. 
He says that he had lived “in all good conscience,” and yet that he 
was “the chief of sinners.” It is claimed that this settles the ques- 
tion, and that a person may never violate his conscience, and still be 
the greatest of sinners. The triumph here is far easier than it will 
be when the Christian has to defend this interpretation of Chris- 
tianity against the infidel charge that its claims are unjust and 
absurd. Let“us thoroughly examine this case, remembering that 
the Scriptures are to be interpreted inductively, and in harmony 
with each other. ’ . 

When Paul states that he had lived in “all good conscience,” 
why should this be understood more literally than when he said he 
was “the chief of sinners?” No one believes Paul was the greatest 
sinner that ever lived ; why, then, should we understand the former 
statement in its widest sense? He certainly can not mean that he 
had never violated his conscience ; that, from first to last, he had al- 
ways done what he thought was right. Christ was the only sinless 
being that ever tabernacled in the flesh. Paul himself says that all 
have sinned. He represents himself as being a man of like passions 
with others. He-was a Pharisee, with the usual share of pride and 
hypocrisy. When he would do good, evil was present with him. He 
sighed for deliverance from the dead body of sin. He feared that, 
while preaching the Gospel to others, he might himself be a cast- 
away. Compelled, therefore, to understand this language in a limited 
sense, it must mean that, both as a Jew and as a Christian, he had 
been conscientious : as a Jew, he was “blameless touching the law ;” 
as a Christian, he had only accepted the hope of Israel, and honestly 
followed his faith in Christ. This is the only view at all compatible 
with the wicked spirit in which he persecuted the Church. When 
Stephen was stoned, Paul stood guard over the garments of his mur- 
derers. He could not have thought it right that Stephen should die 
without judicial sentence, and by the malice of the infuriated mob. 
He went to Damascus, “breathing out threatening and slaughter.” 
Christ said to him, “It is hard for thee to kick against the goads ;” 
upon which Professor J. W. M’Garvey makes the following judicious 
comment: “This language reveals to us that Saul’s conscience had 
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not been altogether at rest during his persecutions, but that, like an 
unruly ox, he had been kicking against a goad which urged him to a 
different course. Although he acted ignorantly and in unbelief, yet 
it had been with so many misgivings that he ever afterward regarded 
himself as the chief of sinners, having been the chief of persecu- 
tors.” He says of himself that, before his conversion, he was a blas- 
phemer, a persecutor, and injurious. Albert Barnes says that “ inju- 
rious” means “that what he did was done with a proud, haughty, 
insolent spirit. There was wicked and malicious violence, an arro- 
gance and spirit of tyranny, in what he did, which greatly aggravated 
the wrong that was done.” Paul further says of himself that “he 
was exceeding mad against them, and persecuted them even unto 
strange cities.” He was the prototype of the bloody persecutor in 
every age. His description of himself would apply to the cruel 
Inquisitors of Spanish history. He was conscientious in regard to 
the end sought, but unscrupulous in respect to the means used. 
His conversion implies a great change, and not that he was the 
lamb-like character some would suppose. 

Does Paul teach that sincerity of moral purpose is of no value? 
When accused o. crime in turning away from the Jewish religion, it 
was a sufficient vindication if he could say he had done so in all 
good conscience. He taught that the conscience of a brother should 
be kept inviolate, and that he would not eat meat while the world 
stood if it should cause his brother to offend. It was the main ob- 
ject of his life to have a conscience void of offense toward man and 
toward God. The source of his rejoicing was the testimony of his 
conscience, that in simplicity and godly szucerity, not with fleshly 
wisdom, but by the grace of God, he had had his conversation in the 
world. This, then, is the whole case. Paul does not shield his sins 
behind a partial sincerity. He sets the highest value on moral 
honesty. 

By those who maintain this error, the Scriptures are ransacked 
for examples. Naaman, the Syrian, would not have been healed, if 
he had dipped himself six times instead of seven. The walls of Jer- 
icho would not have fallen, if Joshua had refused to encompass it the 
seventh time. But these would have been no cases of honest error ; 
they were explicitly told what to do. The men of Beth-shemish who 
looked into the Ark, and poor Uzzah who involuntarily stayed it, are 
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said to be examples that sincerity will not save. Who knows they 
were sincere? Who knows they are not saved? Who knows but 
that they suffered to maintain the sanctity of the Ark in the estima- 
tion of Israel, and not because they were great sinners? 

The above errors are received the more readily because of their 
convenience in disposing of heretics. Many a giant-killer has used 
these clubs on his sectarian foes with terrible effect. They are 
besoms of destruction with which to sweep whole religious denom- 
inations out into the cold. If some of these errors be accepted, it 
will not be necéssary that we shall a// stand before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, nor that each one shall be judged according to the 
counsels of the heart, nor according to the light received. One or- 
thodox Doctor of Divinity could answer for millions, could testify 
that they did not belong to his Church, and were not baptized with 
his baptism. But after all, it is a consolation that every one shall 
answer for himself, and that a method shorter or more convenient 
than justice requires, will not be followed. True, it is slightly un- 
pleasant that we can not Judge our fellow-sinners beforehand, that we 
are inadequate to the nice balancing of motive and opportunity; but 
so it is, and all this must be left to the Judge of all the earth. The 
prayer of the dying sinner he hears, and will answer as he knows to 
be best. How much true faith and repentance will do for us, he 
knows; and whether an honest mistake (not to say willful disobe- 
dience) concerning baptism, Church government, Church music, or 
missionary work, will bar the gates of life against any of his children, 
is perfectly clear to him. 

Meanwhile, O brother, stand up like a man! Follow no teacher 
and accept no doctrine unless you can do so in all good conscience. 
Speak the truth in love. Defend your faith. Barter not the truth 
for popularity. Better go to hell an honest man than seek to enter 
heaven by dishonest means. Let your light fall upon my path. 
Smite my errors with no feeble hand, and be willing to take as good 
as you give. Off with sectarian shackles. Away with the party 
gag. Let every dogma be tested, and every truth be freely spoken. 

This article is not closed with the axathema sit for those who re- 
ject its teachings. The Protestantism of science and Christianity 
owns no infallible Pope. 





The Religious Education of Children. 


III—THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 
U 


HERE is truth in the following statement from the pen of an 
accomplished and careful American thinker and writer : 


“There is much that is excellent in the literature prepared for American 
children : there is much of parental culture and Sunday-school instruction; and 
the good people of the country are doing a great deal to train up a generation of 
virtuous men and women.” 


Unquestionably, this is true; and yet it is only a part of the 
whole truth on the subject of the religious education of children. 
The wisdom of this world has been severely taxed to provide the 
means, and point the way, to the perfect stature of manhood ; but it 
has failed, because it has failed to observe one of the necessary con- 
ditions to such a development. That condition is the recognition 
and use of the principles and art of the divine wisdom in the 
nurture and discipline of chiJdren. In this essay we shall have 
more anxiety to find out the “right way of the Lord” than to learn 
even the best lessons of human philosophy. Unless we mistake, we 
shall examine every passage in the Bible which bears upon the 
question—at least, every class of passages. 

We propose the following order of investigation : 

I, The parental or family element. 

II. The Church school. 

III. The divine method. 


I. THE PARENTAL OR FAMILY. 


When we speak of the “religious education of children,” we 
have reference to an education that is based upon the teaching of 
the Bible; an education that will include the “knowing of the Holy 
Scriptures,” as the result of careful study; also, the exhibition of 
the principles learned, in a life whose perfected stature is after 
the model of the perfect man, Christ Jesus, 

‘Very much of what is called religious education finds its summit 
when it has reached the element of morality; hence it is that so 
frequently men who have exhibited the grace of correct morality 
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are counted among those who have gained the very highest exalta- 
tion to which the Bible calls them. But this can not be true, if the 
words of the apostle in Titus ii, 12, have any definite meaning: 
“ We should live soberly, righteously, and god/y in this present world.” 

By a comparison of the “best man of the world” with the “best 
member of the Church,” we find a condition of things, morally and 
spiritually, like this : 

(a) The best man of the world “denies ungodliness and worldly 
lusts ;’ so does the best man in the Church. 

(2) The best man of the world lives “soberly and righteously ;” 
so does the best member of the Church. 

And here the comparison ends; for one step more and the 
worldling becomes a Christian. Morality includes nothing more 
than a denial of “ungodliness and worldly lusts,” and a living “so- 
berly and righteously” in this present world. And all this could be 
done without scarcely a thought of what God requires in the heart. 
Men demand this much in their noblest characters ; but God requires 
more than this. In the religious education of which we are writing, 
the element of “godliness” must appear as the crowning factor in 
God's law of growth. It is the gem of a perfect-religious education. 
Hence, the Christian “adds godliness” to all else that he may 
possess, and his character can never be complete without it. 

The parental or family element or influence in the religious 
education of children is of primary importance. It can not be 
superseded or supplanted by any other agency. The relation of 
parents and children is, indeed, the golden theme of the Bible. In 
the Old and New Testaments, the word “ children” is found not less 
than five hundred and twenty-eight times. They may be classified 
as follows: | 

First Group— Children,” where the word is used in its generic 
sense. 

Second Group— Children of God,” where the word is used to 
represent an unusually near relationship to God. 

Third Group— Children of men,” an expression used in contrast 
with the expression, “ Children of God.” 

Fourth Group—* Little Children,” referring to either spiritual or 
physical stature, according to the connection in which the expression 


is found 
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These four classes, or groups, include all the uses of the word in 
the Bible. , 

The family is God’s primal institution for the early religious 
education of the children. Whatever can be said in favor of the 
Church-school, or the agency of the pulpit—and much can be said 
in favor of both—the fact above stated must never be lost sight of 
by Christian parents. Nowhere can the beautiful graces of the 
divine life be made to appear to such advantage as in the home 
where, from wise teachers, children have received that instruction 
which is wise, and been nurtured in the “unstained childhood of 
the soul.” 

The language of the Bible is very direct and decisive to parents 
in regard to their duty to their children. The feeling of the true 
parent is expressed in the beautiful words of Manoah, of the tribe 
of Dan, when God had revealed unto him the fact that his wife 
should bear to him a son: *O my Lord, let the man of God which 
thou didst send come again unto us, and teach us what we shall do 
unto the child that shall be born!” In the eighty-eighth Psalm, the 
following language is found: “For he established a testimony in Jacob, 
and appointed a law in Israel, which he commanded our fathers, that 
they should make them known to their children; that the genera- 
tion to come might know them, even the children which should be 
born .who should arise and declare them to their children ; that they 
might set their hope in God, and not forget the works of God, and 
keep his commandments, and might not be as their fathers, a stub- 
born and rebellious generation; a generation that set not their 
hearts aright, and whose spirit was not steadfast with God.” This 
language is very explicit in its directions to the Jewish family. The 
Jew was always taught that children, instead of being an incum- 
brance, were a “heritage of the Lord;” and they were to be trained 
in the faith that “children should praise the name of the Lord, for 
his name alone is exalted; his glory above the earth and heaven.” 
Again, Isaiah xxxviii, 19: “The living, the living, he shall praise 
thee, as I do this day; the father to the children shall make known 
thy truth.” <4 

The Apostle Paul, in 2 Corinthians xii, 14, in a suggestive sen- 
tence, expressive of the relation of parents and children, uses this 


language, “For the children ought not to lay up for the parents, but 
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the parents for the children.” This is as true of spiritual or religious 
‘things as of temporal. Again, in Ephesians vi, 4, “ And, ye fathers, 
stir not up the anger of your children; but bring them up in the 
discipline and instruction of the Lord” (Noyes’s Translation), 
Christian fathers were to furnish their children with a religious 
education, under the solemn sanction and commandment of the 
Lord. To the same effect is the teaching of Colossians iii, 21: 
“Fathers, provoke not your children, lest they be discouraged.” 

In Deuteronomy vi, 7, 8, Moses, in speaking to the nation as if it 
were a single” person, says: “And these words, which I command 
thee this day, shall be in thine heart: and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest 
in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up.” 

To secure the perpetual remembrance of God’s ways, judgments, 
and commandments, it was required that parents should “tell your 
children of it, and let your children tell their children, and their 
children another generation.” (Joel i, 3.) 

To Israel God said, Deuteronomy xxxii, 46, 47: “Set your hearts 
unto all the words which I testify among you this day, which ye 
shall command your children to observe to do, all the words of this 
law. For it is not a vain thing for you; decause it is your life.” 

These passages, from the Old and New Testaments, are clear 
and distinct in their utterances. They teach one lesson. Parents 
can not escape the plain and direct commandment of God which 
bears upon the duty of training their children in the “discipline and 
instruction of the Lord ;” in other words, to furnish them with a 
religious education. 

There is no time like childhood for this work. The “evil days” 
have not yet come, when children can say, “ We have no pleasure in 
knowing and serving God.” If men and women are expected to 
be Christians of the “noble sort,” their education for that sublime 
position must begin in the days of childhood and youth. “Their 
submission to the law of Christ, both in faith and condtct, should 
be so gently instilled as to become like an unconscious or instinctive 
direction of the whole character. This would be Christian nurture, 
the true religious education.” 

We admit the difficulty of this great undertaking; yet it is a 
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duty none the less because it is difficult, and to recognize it is, at 
least, one step toward its accomplishment. 

In these days, we hear a great deal said, from platform and fire- 
side, about leaving the minds of children unbiased. The teaching 
is, “Leave the children untaught upon all religious subjects, until 
they have arrived at the years of discretion—whenever that is—so 
that they may choose for themselves, and decide upon all disputed 
questions without prejudice.” But this is the very thing that God 
commands us wot to do. There will be a bias given to a child's life. 
God knows it, and so do we. Hence, the fearful power of choice is 
not given to the mere child in years or knowledge; but to him 
whose heart has been trained and mind taught that there is a 
“highway of holiness,” and a “way that leadeth unto death.” In- 
struction is for the child ; training is demanded ; a God-ward culture 
is required. If children are not biased in favor of a godly life, and ~ 
their hearts pointed “to a region of infinite purity and love, where 
all that is good and happy is parted off by itself, and hangs above us 
like a firmament of grandeur and beauty,” does it follow, therefore, 
that they go into manhood or womanhood without bias? Certainly 
not. Rather is it true that every Satanic influence has sweep, with 
nothing to hinder its fearful power, until the day when the “awful 
power” of choice is given, when, the whole course of life having 
been biased by evil, it is nothing less than a marvel if the choice is 
not downward “to a region where sin in its hideous shape sinks 
away to its own level, and seeks the hiding-places of a starless 
night.” It sounds very like human wisdom—this talk about an un- 
biased choice. But the eternal mandate of divine wisdom thunders, 
No! It is an impossible thing. Such language sounds like liberality ; 
but it is the expression of miserable ignorance or infernal indifference ; 
nay, worse even than that, it is the absolute defiance of the teaching 
of common experience and the plain reasoning of the Word of God. 
Christian parents, under the solemnities of that complete and volun- 
tary transfer of all they have and are to Christ, must “bring up 
their children in the discipline and instruction of the Lord.” 

Very likely we may be asked: “ Would not this make them be- 
lievers in Christ by an authority which they can hardly resist, and 
from which they can afterward hardly escape? Does it not settle 
the question for them before they are in a position to choose for 
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themselves, that Jesus is a divine teacher, and his doctrines a divine 
command?” In the language of one who has evidently given this 
question due consideration, we reply: “ Unquestionably it does, and 
unquestionably it is what we are bound to do. If there are any who 
care so little about religion as to wish their children to be left so 
free that they are as likely to be infidels as believers, heathens as 
Christians, their liberality goes so far beyond my own that there can 
be no sympathy between us. If they do not concede that religion 
of some sort or,other is a necessity, and that the purest and best 
religion of which we know any thing is the Christian, and the purest 
morality that which Christ taught, there is no common ground for 
us to stand upon. * But if this is admitted—if we must have some 
religion, some object of worship, some divinely sanctioned law, and 
if the Christian religion and the Christian law are the best of which 
we know—it follows, surely, that we are bound, by the love which 
we bear to our children, and by our responsibility for them to God, 
to spare no pains in bringing them to that which is conceded to be 
the noblest and the best. Unquestionably, they would be brought 
by such a course to be Christians; and that is precisely the result 
we would secure. Let the divine principles of the Gospel be once 
thoroughly instilled into the youthful character, let the divine beauty 
of the life of Jesus be once revealed to the youthful heart, let 
the divine truths which Jesus taught once take possession of the 
youthful mind, and skepticism, although it may in after years disturb 
the thoughts, will never be able to enter the citadel of the soul, or 
to disturb its unchanging faith. Once having lived upon the heav- 
enly food, we must be indeed prodigals to desire the husks that the 
swine do eat. And if through the waywardness of sin we become 
prodigals, the memory of our early home remains, until we say in 
our hearts, We will arise and go to our father.” 

This early instruction can not be eradicated. The character has 
been formed by it; and, by the grace of God, the “life in Christ” 
has been made incarnate in the soul. With such a duty resting 
upon them, and in view of the fearful responsibility, well may parents 
exclaim, “Who is sufficient for’such things?” We can only reply, 
in the language of the apostle, “Thanks be to God who giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” The path of duty and 
responsibility, though rugged, must be climbed ; and, if parents travel 
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instruction from the Rabbis, one or more of whom were constantly in 
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it with unflinching confidence in God, their feet will stand upon 
“those sun-smit summits where the tempters never come—above all 
cares and troubles, above even the clouds and the thunders, where 
they catch the pure gleams of the land of peace and have the earnest 
of its blissful rest.” . 


II. We are now ready to consider the CHURCH-SCHOOL, in its 
relation to this subject. This institution comes next after the family 
in the list of agencies provided by divine wisdom for the purposes 
of religious discipline and instruction. The root idea is suggested 
in the following passages from the Bible: Deuteronomy iv, 10: 
“Gather me the people together, and I will make them hear my 
words, that they may learn to fear me all the days that they shall 
live upon the earth, and that they may teach their children.” 
Again, Deuteronomy xxxi, 12, 13: “Gather the people together, men, 
women, and children, and thy stranger that is within thy gates, that 
they may hear, and that they may learn, and fear the Lord your 
God, and observe to do all the words of this law; and that their 
children which have not known any thing may hear, and learn to fear 
the Lord your God as long as ye live in the land whither ye go over 
Jordan to possess it.” 

The great gathering of the people together, mentioned in the 
above passages, was once in seven yeafs—“ At the end of every 
seven years.” It was not so much, primarily, for the information 
and instruction of the people as it was a typical or symbolical trans- 
action, intended, as so many others were, to impress on the people 
the conditions on which they held possession of their privileges 
and blessings. 

But one thing is worthy of notice; it was to be done in the 
presence of the whole congregation. Besides this general reading 
of the law “at the end of every seven years,” there were the regular 
schools, which were open on every Sabbath-day. 

The synagogue service consisted (1) of public prayers; (2) the 
reading of the Scriptures; (3) and finally, the expounding of the 
Scriptures and preaching from them. At these services, men, women, 
and children were present. Besides the regular synagogue service, 
there were other times, also, when children could come and receive 
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in the synagogue to give the instruction needed. The provision 
for the religious instruction, of the Jewish children was most 
complete. 

In the schools taught in the Synagogues, the youth received in- 
struction in the divine law. In the temple, as well as in the syna- 
gogues, assemblies of learned men were held; in one of which the 
parents of Jesus found him sitting in the midst of the doctors, both 
“hearing them and asking them questions, and all that heard him 
were astonished at his understanding and his answers.” If the Jew- 
ish economy was a “prophecy and type of the Christian dispensa- 
tion” (and much of it is so, without doubt), and if “these things were 
written for our instruction,” it will not at all surprise us if we 
find much of the method and forms of these services illustrated in 
the example of Christ Jesus and his apostles. The history of the 
primitive Church has much of a direct or incidental character bear- 
ing upon its practice in this particular. 

From Luke iv, 16-22, we learn something of the method of our 
Savior. He acted as reader of the Scriptures, and also as teacher 
or preacher in the synagogue at Nazareth. Paul also, as we learn 
from Acts xiii, 14-16, went into the synagogue at Antioch, in Pisidia, 
and taught the audience which gathered there out of the Scriptures. 
One of the gifts to the early Church were “teachers.” From the 
voluminous history of Mosheim there are a few paragraphs which we 
may extract with profit. He says: 


“In these assemblies, that is, the Lord’s-day meetings of Christians, the 
Holy Scriptures were publicly read, and for that purpose were divided into certain 
portions or lessons. This part of divine service was followed by a brief exhorta- 
tion to the people, in which eloquence and art gave place to the matured and fer- 
vent expression of zeal and charity. The prayers, which formed a considerable 
part of the public worship, were introduced at the conclusion of these dis- 
courses, and were repeated by the people after the bishop or presbyter who 
presided in the service. When the Church began to flourish and its members 
increase, it was thought prudent and necessary to divide Christians into two 
orders. distinguished by the names of believers and catechumens. The former 
were those who had been solemnly admitted into the Church by baptism, and, in 
consequence thereof, were instructed in all the mysteries of religion, had access 
to all the parts of divine worship, and were authorized to vote in the ecclesiastical 
assemblies. The latter were such as had not yet been dedicated to God and 
Christ by baptism, and were, therefore, neither admitted to the public prayers, nor 
to the holy communion, nor to the ecclesiastical assemblies. Baptism was adminis- 
tered to none but such as had been previously instructed in the principal points of 
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Christianity, and had also given satisfactory proofs of pious dispositions and 
upright intentions. 

“The methods of instructing the catechumens differed according to their 
various capacities. To those in whom the natural force of reason was small, 
only the fundamental principles and truths, which are, as it were, the basis of 
Christianity, were taught. Those, on the contrary, whom their instructors judged 
capable of comprehending, in some measure, the whole system of divine truth, 
were furnished with superior degrees of knowledge, and nothing was concealed 
from them which could have any tendency to render them firm in their profession, 
and to assist them in arriving at Christian perfection. The care of instructing 
such was committed to persons who were distinguished for their gravity and wis- 
dom, and also by their learning and judgment. Hence, the ancient doctors gener- 
ally divide their flock into two classes: the one comprehending such as were 
solidly and thoroughly instructed ; the other, those who were acquainted with lit- 
tle more than the first principles of religion. 

“The Christians took all possible care to accustom their children to the study , 
of the Scriptures, and to instruct them in the doctrines of their holy religion; and 
schools were every-where erected for this purpose, even from the very commence- 
ment of the Christian Church.” 

Thus we see that abundant and generous provision was made, 
not only among the Jews, but also by the early Church, for the re- 
ligious education of the people, children and all; and if we would 
reproduce the primitive Church in its power and fervor, we must re- 
produce the Church-school, an agency which more than any other 
public method filled the early Christians with unquenchable enthu- 
siasm, fervent piety, and unyielding faith in Christ. It was never 
thought, then, to be an unprofitable investment, either of time or 
means, to provide for the public training of children to a degree 
which could not be reached by even the best parental or family instruc- 
tion. The progress of the child of Christian parents was from the 
fireside teaching of the conscientious parent to the Church-school, 
and finally into the Church, the grand university of God from which 
no diploma of graduation was ever given until the verge of this 
earthly life was reached, and the candidate prepared to receive, on 
the basis of a “well-ordered life and godly conduct,” the fadeless 
honors of a triumphant graduation into the blessed fellowship and 
service of heaven. So should it be now; so are we seeking to have 
it in our attempts to make the modern Sunday-school a blessed and 
powerful agency in the study and teaching of the Word of God to 
those who may have no other means of learning the divine will; 
those of indifferent or wicked parents ; those who are poor and needy, 
and especially the children of Christian parents, a class that ever 
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ought to be, by the thoroughness and carefulness of parental and 
Church-school instruction, known as the “children of the Church.” 

The Church-school of to-day has before it splendid opportunities 
and a kingly future. It is able to do a parent’s work for orphans, 
and for those whose homes are silent on religious matters. 

It can and will bring the Gospel to great multitudes who could 
not, at the first, be persuaded to attend the public preaching of the 
word. “It proposes to inaugurate the Church with all its appliances, 
where hitherto unknown, and especially re-establish the religious 
influence of home.” 

No man this side of the great judgment-day can possibly meas- 
ure its influence, if such indeed be its work. And no Church can 
be sinless, and not do its utmost to make the Church-school a pow- 
erful agency in the religious education of the children within its 
reach. A Church is guilty of a gross neglect of its duty if it allows 
any child to grow up in irreligion, whom it has the means of reach- 
ing and reclaiming. And what is true here of the Church is true of 
its members individually. 

But this responsibility of the Church to look after a child by no 
means relieves the parents from their responsibility in regard to the 
- same child. If the child is lost and God holds the Church guilty 
for the loss, it does not follow that he will hold the parent guiltless. 
It is a case of double responsibility for the same object. The ob- 
ject—the salvation of the child—is so important that God puts it 
under double guard. It is like taking two indorsers to a note; the 
failure of one indorser does not exonerate the other, the holder has 
his remedy equally against both, and thus the fulfillment of the obli- 
gation is better secured. 

Every thing about us and within us indicates that this life is pre- 
liminary and preparatory. It is a “segment and not a circle, and ail 
its consenting voices make up one grand prophecy of something to 
be hereafter.” Childhood, youth, manhood, and age, are only succes- 
sive waves in the river of years, that rolls onward its mighty waters, 
till they stir the vast ocean waves, whose throbs beat on forever. 
The family, the Church-school, and the Church, embrace the forces 
which God in his wisdom has provided, by which the humblest may 
reach the summit of the mount of God, and with the noblest enjoy 
him forever. 
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III. THe Divine METHOD. 

The discussion on this branch must be brief. We have already 
-shown the importance of early religious education, and the necessity 
of its being carefully attended to by parents and by the Church. It 
remains for us to notice the divine method in the prosecution of this 
work, It appears to us, that nothing can be truer—and it has been 
our conviction for years—than that the religious character formed by 
early education is stronger and better than that which becomes good 
only. by conversion. Considered as an education for practical life, it is 
far better and more worthy of reliance. The love of God should be 
a natural affection, and obedience to the law of Christ, the common 
law of the household. To use a figure drawn from land transactions, 
the children ought to be pre-empted for God, from the beginning 
of their life. 

With the mass of mankind, as at present we find them, conver- 
sion—that is, a turning from sin to holiness, and from Satan unto 
God—is absolutely required, in order to present or future happiness. 
But the entire theory and practice of conversion points to the stu- 
pendous fact that “all have sinned,” all have come short of the glory 
of God. It is easy to say that this condition of things ough tnot to 
be so; but how to prevent it ow, or how to have hindered it at 
first, nothing but infinite and supreme intelligence can answer. The 
divine method, which demands the early training and nurture of 
children into a true faith and obedience to God, is, without doubt, 
the only true method. Religious faith must be made of the earliest 
instincts of children—the law of their moral and intellectual life. 

The mother ought to be “a great teacher” sent from God; for 
she, above all others, holds the eternal destiny of her: child in 
her hand. 

The family, like a fully rounded orb of light, should be the 
brilliant sphere from which the purest and serenest light for the 
earthly pathway, and to the land of immortality, should radiate. 
The parental relation should be recognized as a religious guardian- 
ship, and all the teaching, by father or mother, should impress the 
lesson of reverence toward God. Such a family would be to its 
children a fountain of life—a departure from the snares of death. 
Such a mother would be “like the merchant’s ships, she brings her 
food from afar.” 
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When such a method is pursued in the family, then will the 
cause of Christ cease to languish, and Zion be filled with the fra- 
grance of her bursting roses. Sincerity would take the place of 
insincerity, the mere formality of religion cease, and the spiritual, 
which is its practical, life appear. Our young men would become our 
religious men, and our daughters would grow, in their youth and 
beauty, into the polished columns of the temple of God. 








IV.—PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S BELFAST ADDRESS.* 


ITHIN a few days of the death of the late Sir David 
Brewster, the greatest optician of his age, a Christian friend 
congratulated him on having been honored to increase the knowl- 
edge of the works of God. “Yes,” said the dying Christian, “I 
always knew them to be His works.” Now, this fact, that all the 
works of nature were God’s works, was infinitely the larger and no- 
bler part of Brewster's knowledge ; so that, comparatively, he would 
have been an ignorant man, though he had visited every planet of 
our system, and the sun that keeps them all in their orbits; nay, 
though he had made the circuit of the universe, and been able to 
carry on his experiments in every star that shines,—if, on his return 
to our earth, he had lost the knowledge of the Maker of all things. 
“Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who hath created these, 
that bringeth out their host by number: he calleth them all by their 
names, by the greatness of his might ; for that he is strong in power, 
not one faileth.” 

What, then, must we think of our modern science, as taught by 
Tyndall, Huxley, etc., the whole aim and drift of which is to ignore 
God, the Maker of all things? Were they succeeding in their blind 
impiety, science would be robbed of its glory. To know a fly, even, 
in its eyes, its feet, its wings, etc., is something ; but it is as nothing 
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beside the fact that God made it, feeds it, has his eye continually 
on it, as he made us, feeds us, and watches us with an eye that 
never sleeps. 

Mr. Tyndall, it is true, has pretended to disclaim atheism since 
his Belfast discourse; it is pretense, however, and nothing more. 
And Mr. Huxley, at Birmingham, has been making a similar protes- 
tation. Unfortunately, both have committed their thoughts to type, 
which they can not obliterate, and have not yet had the manhood to 
retract. Their confesson must be more explicit, and their penitence 
more profound, before we can acquit them of the foul charge of 
denying their Maker. 

We will now endeavor to show how the truth stands in regard 
to Mr. Tyndall. In his first paragraph, he shows plainly what he has 
in hand, by quoting the atheism of Hume with approbation: that “the 
gods of primeval men, however potent and invisible, were nothing 
but a species of human creatures—retaining all human passions and 
appetites.” Hume, however, did not pretend to prove this; and his 
disciple, Tyndall, of course follows his example. If he fancied that 
his mere assertion can make sczence, he is mistaken. Were a Chris- 
tian quoting Genesis in proof of primeval men “ being made in God's 
image,’ Mr. Tyndall would smile, while he denied the science of 
Moses ; but we assure him Moses’s assertion, at the very lowest esti- 
mate that can be put on it, is a good as Hume's or his. In short, 
Mr. Tyndall’s first step is a slip. It is not science, but sczo/ism. 
Nay; it is not even scfolism, for that means a little knowledge at 
least ; whereas in such mere assertion there is no kuvow/edge at all. 

The truth is, however, the authority of the Pentateuch, and its 
author, Moses, rests not merely on the very existence and unparal- 
leled history of the Jewish nation, but is attested by the Author of 
Christianity himself. “He [Moses] wrote of me,” said Christ ; “but 
if ye believe not his writings, how will ye believe my words?” To 
speak the truth plainly, it is the very insanity of infidelity and arro- 
gance combined in Mr. Tyndall to fancy that his mere assertion, 
backed though it is by that of Hume, a man as faithless as an histo- 
rian as he was foolish as a philosopher, will ever destroy the united 
authority of Moses and of Christ. 

Mr. Tyndall’s object, in his long address, is to persuade the 
British Association, and through it, of course, the British nation and 
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the whole civilized world, to believe in the old atheists, Democritus, 
Epicurus, and, Lucretius, of whom Paul declared, “ Professing them- 
selves to be wise, they became fools.” Such fools it is Mr. Tyndall’s 
ambitious aim to make the British Association,—a rather ungrateful 
return for their generous simplicity in voting him into their chair. 

Before venturing on a statement of the principles of Democritus, 
Mr. Tyndall bespeaks, rather earnestly, the favorable opinion of his 
hearers for his atheistic oracle. Lange, the materialistic historian, 
admires Democritus. Mr. Spedding, Mr. Tyndall’s “excellent friend,” 
“the learned editor and biographer of Bacon,” assures Mr. Tyndall 
that Bacon highly appreciated Democritus ; and Lange says the same 
thing. What, then, did Democritus teach? Mr. Tyndall mentions 
six principles. We will quote the third and the sixth, which our 
readers will think are more than enough. 

The third reads thus: “The only existing things are the atoms 
and empty space; all else is mere opinion.” Of course, then, “ There 
is no God.” David says it was a fool that said so, even “in his heart.” 
Democritus proclaimed it to the world. Did he thereby prove him- 
self a wise man? Or is it any proof of Mr. Tyndall’s wisdom that 
he proclaims it from the chair of the British Association? Or are 
the members of that distinguished body wise in seeming to indorse 
it? We pause for a reply. 

Democritus’s sixth and last principle, according to Mr. Tyndall, 
is this: “The soul consists of free, smooth, round atoms, like those 
of fire. These are the most subtile of all. They interpenetrate the 
whole body, and in their motions the phenomena of life arise.” 
To do the fiery, etc., soul of Democritus full justice, we will add his 
fourth principle: “The atoms are infinite in number, and infinitely 
various in form; they strike together, and the lateral motions and 
whirlings which thus arise are the beginnings of worlds.” 

That Mr. Tyndall may have no ground to complain that we 
keep back any thing, we give his comment on the science. of 
Democritus : 

“Thus, the atoms of Democritus are individually without sensation; they 
combine in obedience to mechanical laws; and not only organic forms, but the 
phenomena of sensation and thought are also the result of this combination.” 

This is much worse than mere assertion. How can we con- 
ceive that atoms, individually without sensation, should become sen- 
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sitive by being merely brought together, and produce not’ only 
organic forms, such as hands and feet, eyes and ears and brains, but 
thought also; that such lifeless, thoughtless infinitesimals, should by 
any conceivable “ whirlings” and “lateral motions” give origin to a 
Milton or a Shakespeare? 

However, to do Mr. Tyndall justice, he seems to have suddenly 
felt this difficulty ; for he immediately adds: “ The great enigma,” “the 
exquisite adaptation of one part of an organism to another part, and 
to the conditions of life ;’ “more especially, the configuration of the 
human body, Democritus made no attempt to solve.”. Indeed! Why 
did Democritus endow his “whirling” atoms with “sensation and 
thought,” unless it was to explain the origin of hands and feet, etc., 
and their exquisite adaptation to their respective- positions? And 
now it turns out to be a “great enigma,’ which Democritus was 
too wise to undertake to solve! If, as Mr. Tyndall allows, there 
is “exquisite adaptation” in the world at large, and “especially in 
the human body,” there must be an Exgutsite Adapter. To say, as 
Mr. Tyndall does, that it is a great enigma how there should be de- ° 
sign in the human body, when there is absolutely no Designer, is to 
talk incoherently. It is not a great enigma, but flat contradiction. 
If our scientists would only be consistent, and allow that exquisite 
design necessarily implies an Exquisite Designer, “the great enigma” 
would be solved-at once. 

We suspect that the infinite, whirling, feeling, knowing atoms of 
Democritus have somewhat mystified Mr. Tyndall’s mental eye. 
With all the respect due to his high position and eminent abilities, 
and services to optical science, we humbly suggest we may be helped 
. in our “reasonings together,” if we set aside the infinite atoms for a 
moment, and fix our attention on ove of them. Of course, the indi- 
vidual atom is without sensation, thought, etc., by Mr. Tyndall’s ex- 
press admission. Now, we ask, whirl that atom as Mr. Tyndall 
pleases, will it ever, to all eternity, become /iving, feeling, thinking ? 
No? Well, suppose two atoms, instead of one; whirl them as he 
may, and though he add the mysterious “lateral motions,” are we any 
nearer life, feeling, thought? Certainly they will forever remain as 
dead together as apart. Let a third one join the other two, will the 
treble whirling, etc., make them three knowing atoms? Will a fourth 
bring them any nearer life and wisdom? or a fifth? or a hundredth? 
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Make them infinite, Mr. Tyndall, is one atom nearer sensation, 
thought,. etc.? 

How extraordinary that the President of the British scientists 
should gravely serve up such a morsel as that at his intellectual 
feast! Nay, that these sages actually swallowed it, without the small- 
est remonstrance! We say again, there is no science in such talk- 
ing. It does not reach even the dignity.of sciolism. Two centuries 
ago, Locke settled the philosophy of this question in what he calls 
his “ Demonstration of the Existence of God.” In Book IV, Chap. 
10, Sec. 16, we find these words: 

“To suppose the Eternal Thinking Being to be nothing else but a composition 
of particles of matter, each whereof is incogitative, is to ascribe all the wisdom 
and knowledge of that Eternal Being only to the juxtaposition of parts, than 
which nothing can be more absurd; for unthinking particles of matter, however 


put together, can have nothing thereby added to them but a new relation of posi- 
tion, which it is impossible should give thought and knowledge to them.” 


Locke then demonstrates, in the following section, that, however 
the unthinking particles are moved, it is absurd to suppose that they 
can ever become thinking. How strange that these scientists should 
talk just as if the “Essay on Human Understanding” had never 
been written! nay, that they even presume (as we shall find) to 
appeal to Locke, as favoring their views ! 

It is no better for Mr. Tyndall to appeal to Bacon. Does he 
mean to say that the great Chancellor of England was an atheist? 
and that he denied the existence of every thing except atoms and 
empty space? Is Mr. Tyndall actually ignorant that, however he 
may laugh at prayer, Bacon has left on record a supplication to God, 
which Addison pronounced worthy of the genius of the great re- 
former of science for its piety and sublimity; and that, in such a 
common book as his “ Essays,” Bacon declares: 

“TI had rather believe all the fables of the legend, and the Talmud and the 
Alcoran, than that this universal frame is without a mind; and, therefore, God 
never wrought miracles to convince atheism, because his ordinary works convince 


it. Itis true that a little philosophy inclineth a man’s mind to atheism, but depth 
in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to religion.” 


If Bacon may be believed, Tyndall and Huxley are but J/2¢t/e 


philosophers. 
Mr. Tyndall represents Empedocles as perceiving a “gap” in 
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Democritus’s system, and, being “a man of a more fiery and poetic 
nature, he introduced the notion of love and hate among the atoms, 
to account for their combination and separation.” Nay, he glorifies 
Empedocles as in some measure anticipating Darwin on the origin 
of species, according to whose philosophy, enthusiastically adopted 
by Tyndall and Huxley, “man is descended from a hairy quadruped, 
furnished with a tail and pointed ears, and prodadbly [the rest, of 
course, is certain] arboreal in its habits.” Mr. Tyndall thus (uncon- 
sciously, no doubt) puts a fool’s cap on Empedocles, which we believe 
to be altogether out of place. 

According to the best evidence we have on the subject, Emped- 
ocles must have been a man of extraordinary wisdom, from whom it 
were well if our modern scientists would take a lesson. He was not 
a follower of Democritus at all. Like Pythagoras before him, and 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle after him, he distinguished between 
matter and spirit, soul and body, and maintained the existence and 
supremacy of God. Nay, he actually held the fall of man. “ Man,” 
saith he, “falleth away from a holy and happy state—a fugitive and 
a wanderer from God”—dzozzte, etc. Nay, more: we have it on 
sufficient testimony that Empedocles actually taught that 7» dows 
xat dtzatws—*“If we live holily and justly, we shall be happy here, 
and more happy after our departure hence,” etc. Let Mr. Tyndall 
look more carefully into the matter, and he will never again quote 
Empedocles in defense of his atemic atheism. 

Before leaving Empedocles, it is worth while noticing what Mr. 
Tyndall says about “wild speculation.” He does not specify what 
he means ; but it is not in regard to the “love and hate” which he 
represents Empedocles as bestowing on the atoms of Democritus ; 
for he does not censure Empedocles for such a fancy, nor remark 
that nothing was gained by it, as Democritus had just as much 
right to set his atoms a-dancing as Empedocles had to endow them 
with love and hatred. Both suppositions are equally absurd, and 
quite on a par with the fundamental idea of Democritus that the 
“whirlings”” and “lateral motions” of his atoms could ever originate 
life, sensation, and thought. And such “wild speculations,” such 
“day-dreams,” as Doctor Draper calls Augustine’s ten folios, the 
President of the British Association, with the concurrence of his 
constituents, gives forth to the world as the science of the 
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nineteenth century. We insist, it is mot science; it is not even 
sciolism. 

After dismissing the “fiery” Empedocles, Mr. Tyndall presents 
us with Epicurus, whom he greatly admires, and about whom he 
seems to know a great deal. “He mastered,” it seems, “the writings 
of Democritus.” How does he know it? Lange says so? Possi- 
bly. But we deny that he can kvow it. “His philosophy was al- 
most identical with that of Democritus.” If so, “his philosophy” 
was arrant folly. But it is a mistake, for Epicurus acknowledged the 
existence of the gods, which Democritus denied. “He never quoted 
either friend or foe.” He was then a mere plagiarist. He gave him- 
self out as the father of the atomic philosophy, when, in fact, he stole 
it from Democritus. “Epicurus lived a serene and pure life.” We 
deny it. It is a gross misstatement of the plainest fact. His life 
was a long, bold denial of the demonstrable truth that 42s Maker’s 
“Eternal power and Godhead were clearly seen in the things that 
were made.” To this glorious revelation in heaven and earth Epi- 
curus was willfully blind; and the whole drift of his mad philosophy 
was to make the world as blind as himself. There was no “purity” 
no “serenity” in such a life. It was one long, black scene of in- 
gratitude and malignity against his only Benefactor, of treason against 
the King of the universe." It is precisely such a life as Mr. Tyndall 
is living, and “ he is compassing sea and land” to make disciples “ two- 
fold more the children of hell than himself.” 

Epicurus, Mr. Tyndall assures us, “died a peaceful death.” How 
does he £now it? Who watched 4zs death-bed? Plato watched and 
wept when his great teacher, Socrates, had calmly drunk the hem- 
lock, and lay down to die with no complaint against the monsters 
who‘had condemned him. This we know from that immortal dialogue 
which Cicero never read without tears, and which nerved the hand of 
Cato when he struck the blow that set him free from Czsar. “Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his,” 
was Balaam’s prayer. But, though he was God’s prophet, his prayer 
was vain. He died under the avenging sword of Israel. Mr. Tyn- 
dall laughs at prayer, and will not imitate Balaam in zs piety. Let 
him beware, lest “his last end be” essentially like his. 

“The main object of Epicurus,” says Mr. Tyndall, “was to free 
the world from superstition and the fear of death.” Did he suc- 
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ceed? Nay! Mr. Tyndall will pretend it. Death, to the world at large, 
still remained the king of terrors, and that ignoble bondage was un- 
broken till the angel rolled away the great stone from the sepulcher of 
Joseph. Then death’s destroyer appeared, and proved his power when 
Peter looked Caiaphas in the face, though his priestly hand was still 
red with blood—the blood of the world’s sacrifice—and told him and 
all the Sanhedrim: “Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
obey God or man, judge ye.” Nor was it the apostles alone that 
defied all the power of Rome. Every one, man, woman, or tender 
maiden, that believed in the name of Jesus no longer trembled at 
sword or fire. “This was the victory that overcame the world,” even 
the faith of Christ. 

Mr. Tyndall ventures to refer to that great renovation wrought 
by Christianity: ‘“‘ Rome and the other cities of the Empire had fallen 
into moral putrefaction.” That is true; but it is also true, that Mr. 
Tyndall’s Epicureanism had not helped to hinder that putrefaction 
Nay, it was one great cause of producing it. What then arrested 
the putrefaction? Let Mr. Tyndall answer: 

“Christianity had appeared, offering the Gospel to the poor. . . . The 
sufferings of the early Christians, and the extraordinary exaltation of mind which 
enabled them to triumph over the diabolical tortures to which they were subjected, 
must have left traces not easily effaced.” 

We agree for once with our sczentist. Now we demand, What 
was that Gospel which produced such wonderful results? Where did 
that “extraordinary exaltation of mind” come from “which enabled 
them to triumph over the diabolical tortures?” Did the disciples of 
Epicurus protest against “the diabolical tortures ?” or did they join in 
the persecution? We know when Paul appeared at Athens the Epi- 
cureans opposed him, and cried, “ what will this babbler say ?” Would 
not Mr. Tyndall, as an admirer of Epicurus, have joined in the laugh? 
_ “The main object of Epicurus was to free the world from super- 
stition and the fear of death.” Well, by Mr. Tyndall’s own confes- 
sion, he failed ; for he allows the pagan world “had fallen into a state 
of moral putrefaction” when the Gospel came. And no wonder, for 
what virtue was there in Epicurus’s little atoms to save the world ? 
or in his idle gods that had not made men, and gave themselves no » 
concern about them? How extraordinary was it that Epicurus 
should adore these despicable deities, and despise, or at least neglect, 

VoL. VII—14 
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those wonderful tiny gods, who by their “eternal whirlings” and 
“lateral motions” had made the universe, and of course Epicurus 
himself! What an ungrateful monster to neglect his true parents, 
and lavish all his worship on contemptible eternal loungers, that 
never did any thing for him, never gave him a look, did not even 
know him! And yet Mr. Tyndall admires Epicurus, and holds him 
up to the admiration of the world. Will Mr. Tyndall deign to ex- 
plain? Can he demonstrate the wisdom of denying with Democritus 
and Epicurus the existence of ONE Invisible, Eternal, Almighty, Om- 
nipresent, All-wise, Minp, whom Pythagoras, Empedocles, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle confessed, and believing in an infinity of infin- 
itely small, “smooth,” “ mobile,” “ fiery,” “whirling,” “feeling,” think- 
ing and material gods, who, by their eternal dance and “lateral mo- 
tions” “interpenetrating ” the dead bones, produced himself, Professor 
John Tyndall? Behold the faith of Tyndall and Huxley, and of the 
other leaders of the British Association! Paul has immortalized 
Democritus and Epicurus as “ zvexcusable” “fools,” and our two Bel- 
fast orators, and all their followers (and their name is Legion), are 
candidates for similar renown. 

The third form in Mr. Tyndall’s atheistic gallery is Lucretius. “ His 
object, like that of his great forerunner,” says his admirer, “was the de- 
struction of superstition.” But, like Hume, with the word continually 
in his mouth, Tyndall never tells us what he means by superstition. 
Is it absurd notions in religion? If so, Democritus, Epicurus, and 
their follower Lucretius, were the most superstitious men of whom we 
have any account. Of course the same is true of Tyndall, Huxley, 
and Darwin; greater intellectual absurdities than those taught, and 
these teach, were never palmed off on an unthinking world under the 
garb of science. This we have amply demonstrated in regard to De- 
mocritus and Epicurus, and the full truth will appear as we advance. 


Mr. Tyndall assures us, Lucretius “refutes the notion that any. 


thing can come out of nothing ;” but he is much mistaken. If he will 
only not take things on trust from Lange and Draper, but study the 
sources of evidence for himself, he will see that Lucretius does no 
such thing. If he does, why does not Mr. Tyndall report the refuta- 
tion? Lucretius may assert the impossibility of any thing coming 
out of nothing ; and Mr. Tyndall may be very willing to take the as- 
sertion for a refutation; but we decline to take their combined asser- 
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tion as any refutation. Mr. Tyndall should remember that poets 
deal in fictions, and the most fictitious of all poets is Lucretius. 
“The mechanical shock of atoms,” says our scientist, Mr. Tyn- 
dall, “ being in his view the all-sufficient cause of things, he combats 
the notion that the constitution of nature has been in any way de- 
termined by intelligent design.” No doubt, as Lucretius was an 
atheist, he was bound to deny that the hand was made for handling, 
and Mr. Tyndall in quoting his absurdity with implied sympathy and 
approbation, gives all to understand that he does not believe that his 
own eye was made for seeing. The wonder is, how he expects any 
reasonable being to accept the mere assertion of Lucretius for proof, 
backed though it is by the loud word of Mr. Huxley and himself. 
In the balance of logic these three assertions are lighter than three 
atoms of hydrogen, and the clamorous affirmations of all the atheists 
in the world will never make any wise man tolerate the nonsense for 
a moment. “His grand conception,” adds Mr. Tyndall, “of atoms 
falling through immeasurable ranges of space and time, suggested. 
the nebular hypothesis to Kant, its first propounder.” One misty 
dream may well suggest another. It matters not whether Tyndall's 
atoms “whirl,” “move laterally,” or “fall silently ;’ such unproved 
fancies will never be admitted as scientific by any man who knows 
that science. implies certainty, and are not entitled even to the praise 
of poetry, whose pictures must at least be plausible, if not probable. 
After laboring to awaken the admiration of his hearers for his 
three atheists, Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius, Mr. Tyndall 
ventures to slur with his censure the three famous theists, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle; but it is remarkable, he gives not the shadow 
of a reason for condemning them. He merely says, “their yoke re- 
mains, to some extent, unbroken to the present hour.” The yoke of 
Socrates,” etc. What is that? Whoever heard of that before? 
Why does not Mr. Tyndall explain? Socrates worshiped his Maker, 
as we shall show. He was not like Epicurus in adoring eternal 
idlers, who did not know him, and whom he did not know; who 
neither made himself nor the world; nor cared for it, nor any crea- 
ture that lived in it. On the contrary, when he looked at his hands, 
he blessed the Power who had furnished him with such a pair of 
divine instruments. He would have been thankful for one; but 
surely two were better than one. And he might be thankful, also, 
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that he had no more than two, for what could he have done with 
a third? Was there any “yoke” in Socrates looking at his two 
hands, as God’s two witnesses, always reminding him of his obliga- 
tions to the Divine Maker? Would it not have been felt by him as 
a yoke, to have worn his hands, and to have been puzzled by them 
every day as two “ great enigmas,” like Democritus and his admirers, 
Tyndall and Huxley. 

We can not wonder if what was said of Democritus was true, after 
all, that he plucked out his eyes with his own hands; for it is enough 
to make a thinking man mad, to carry about with him four great 
enigmas, which he can not explain, and is not allowed one moment 
to forget ; to be tied night and day to four witnesses, crying all the 
time in the ear of conscience: “We did not make ourselves. God 
made us. Why do you not thank him? Why do you not serve 
him? Why do you not love him?” And if Democritus abhorred 
the thought of thanking God, of serving him, of loving him, what 
could he do but quarrel with his eyes, that would look at the two wit- 
nesses, and tell him of their testimony, but pluck them out, and if 
their bleeding sockets were more intolerably eloquent than ever 
the eyes had been, what could he do but take refuge in suicide? 

It is what Lucretius himself confesses regarding Democritus, 
that when the infirmities of old age were pressing on him he sought 
relief by ending his own life: 


“‘ Sponte sua letho caput obvius obtulit ipse.” 


And it is a fact not to be forgotten, that the poet himself followed 
the example of the philosopher, when he had lived but little more 
than half his days. For it is a certain truth that, in a world like 
this, atheism and suicide have a natural affinity; and Mr. Tyndall 
not obscurely implies it. In speaking of Epicurus, he says, “ Life 
has no more evil for him who has made up his mind that z¢ zs no evil 
not to live.’ When, therefore, fortune is bearing hard on such a 
man, when life becomes a burden, why should he not throw it off, as 
J. S. Mill was on the point of doing when he was but twenty years 
of age? Why not, if, like Mr. Tyndall, “he has made up his mind 
it is no evil not to live?” For, as Hamlet soliloquizes : 
“ Who would fardels bear, 


To groan and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death— 
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That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveler returns—puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of?” 


Destroy, then, the fear of “something after death,” and the fear 
of the Great Author of Life (and these are the two very effects that 
atheism is always laboring to produce), and what should hinder the 
poor atheist, weary, wayworn, and sick at ‘heart, from opening a vein, 
or, as Hamlet has it, “making his quietus with a bare bodkin?” We 
maintain, therefore, that atheism carries suicide in its own bosom. 
Nay, as men are naturally lovers of themselves rather than of their 
neighbors, does not the doctrine that “z¢ zs no evil not to live” 
threaten the life of every one who stands in the way of an atheist? 
If it is so, then it is clear that atheism may more readily prompt to 
murder than to suicide. 

Suppose a case: A rich father has a son whose habits are ex- 
pensive, because his passions are powerful and his moral principle is 
weak. His father, aware of his character, is very sparing in supply- 
ing him with money. He begins to dabble in Mr. Tyndall’s doctrine, 
and becomes quite satisfied that “z¢ zs xo evz/ not to live.” Harassed 
by his vices, and continually irritated by an empty purse, he at first 
begins to think of suicide. But second thoughts remind him that 
if it is no evil for himself to die, it is equally true of his father ; and 
then he begins to reason thus: “ My father hates me. He loves his 
money better than me. He would rather see me starve than give me 
a thousand dollars, and he has a million. His life is a mean, miserly, 
odious life. It is a disgrace to the name he has given me. He does 
no good with his large fortune. If / had it, what good / could do 
with it!” etc. It is not unlikely that Absalom, David’s beautiful, 
beloved monster, argued in this way. We, therefore, unhesitatingly 
brand atheism as the inspiration of him who was a murderer, as well 
as a liar, from the beginning. . 

The divine beauty of him who spake as man never spake, and 
acted as man never acted, could not charm the ferocity of the Sad- 
ducees, who believed in neither angel nor spirit. Well did he up- 
braid them, as well as the stricter religionists of the day, the Phar- 
isees: “Ye are of your father, the devil; for he was a murderer from 
the beginning, and abode not in the truth, . . . Why go ye 
about to kill me?” 
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But while we are sure there is a natural connection between 
atheism and murder and all other moral enormities, we are very far 
from supposing Tyndall or Huxley to be aware of the fact. We are 
pleased charitably to suppose they are at least as good as the average 
of respectable cultured men. That, however, would only prove that, 
while too many are worse than their creed, some men are infinitely 
better. Still, the rule has. been certain in all ages, that they who ) ) 
“have not feared God” have “not regarded man ;” that the “slayers 
of the widow, and the murderers of the fatherless,” have been those 
who said, “The Lord will not see, neither will the God of Jacob re- 
gard it;” and that, if the war which these men are waging against 
the very name of God is carried on without any design of letting 
loose on the world the madness of the French Revolution, we may 
well pray for them, as Christ did for those who were crucifying him, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do!” 

It were injustice, however, to the memory of Socrates, by far the 
greatest name that Pagan antiquity has preserved to us, not to insist 
somewhat more on the admirable character of his teaching on the 
subject of God, and the singular fatuity of the miserable cavil about 
his “ yoke,” which we are now exposing. Addressing Aristodemus 
the Little, a scoffer at religion of his day, he says: 








“It is evidently apparent that He who made man at the beginning endued 
him with senses, because they were good for him,—eyes, wherewith he might be- 
hold what was visible; and ears, to hear whatever was to be heard. For, say, 
Aristodemus, to what purpose should odors have been prepared, if the sense of 
smelling had been denied; or why the distinctions of bitter and sweet, unless a 
tongue perceptive of these had been fitted for the mouth? And besides, does 
not this seem to thee a work of forethoght, that, since the eye is weak, it should 
be guarded by doors, which open when needful, and close in sleep? And that 
winds might not hurt, a fence of eyelashes has keen implanted, and the forehead 
overarched with eyebrows, lest the sweat from the head might injure ?” 


Now Democritus, who was a contemporary of Socrates, might 
laugh at such physiology, but we think he deserved to lose his eyes 
if he did; and we assure Mr. Tyndall and Mr. Hufley, and the 
British Association, that delight to do them honor, that it is not all 
the authority they can miuster that will ever make this willful blind- 





ness either scientific or sensible. 
Socrates pointed to the front-teeth as made for cutting, and those 
on either side as made for grinding what they receive from the cut- 
si . 
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ters. We have not heard that Tyndall and Huxley have proposed to 
change the names of zzcisors and molars, which anatomists have 
given them. But if, by using these terms, they allow that the teeth 
were made for cutting and grinding, why is all their science directed 
against the fact that the Maker of them must have formed them for 
that purpose? 

Socrates called attention to the positions of two main orifices of 
the body as demonstrating divine wisdom,—the upper one, the 
mouth, placed directly under the eyes and nose, and holding the 
tongue, all ready to pronounce the threefold testimony of sight, 
smell, and taste, as to the quality of our food; the other set as far 
as possible from these witnesses, where their testimony might be 
least offensive. ’ 

What, then, we again demand, does Mr. Tyndall mean by the 
“yoke of Socrates?” Was he a tyrant for teaching Plato the divine 
wisdom that formed their bodies? And is Tyndall the advocate of 
freedom, the scientific breaker of that “yoke,” in insisting so perti- 
naciously and superciliously that the eyes, the ears, the teeth, the 
hands, the -eet, the bones, the muscles, are all “great enigmas,” 
which a true philosopher, like Democritus and Epicurus, and their 
admirers, Tyndall and Huxley, will never think of explaining? In 
this, are they scientists or sczolists? Surely, they are both “great 
enigmas.” 

Plato and Aristotle are united with Socrates, by Mr. Tyndall, as 
“yoke” makers, whose pernicious influence still burdens modern 


' science. The former was the pupil of Socrates; and the latter, of 


Plato. Socrates did not commit his doctrine to writing ; it survives 
in the classic pages of Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle. The grand 
distinction between these three philosophers and Democritus, Epi- 
curus, and Lucretius, was, that they insisted on the existence of God 
and the distinction between matter and spirit. The three atheists, 
whom Mr. Tyndall is holding up to the admiration of the world, 
denied the distinction of matter and spirit, as well as the existence 
of a Divine Eternal Mind. It would appear, therefore, to be slavish, 
in Mr. Tyndall's opinion, to believe in either God or spirit ; and the 
war which the two scientists were waging at Belfast, last Summer, 
is the very same that Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius carried 
on about two thousand years since. 
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Speaking of the materialists, Plato says: 


“These men rudely pull down all things from heaven and the invisible region 
with their hands to the earth. Grasping rocks and oaks, they firmly assert that 
nothing exists that does not supply a missile and inflict a stroke, insisting that 
body and substance are the same thing; but if any one say there is something 
which is not body, they utterly despise him, and refuse him a hearing.” 


The bold arrogance which Plato .here charges on his atheistic 
opponents, in running down the believers in God and the soul of man, 
and refusing even to hear them, is but too exactly copied by Mr. 
Tyndall in his’ treatment of these great men. He parades the empty 
and impudent assertions of his three atomists about their tiny deities, 
infinite in number, infinitely small in size, invisible to sight, material 
in their essence, and yet forming all things by their eternal dance, 
as if they were self-evident, like the axioms of Euclid ; and, while he 
nicknames Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle as imposers of a “ yoke,” 
never says what the yoke is, nor allows them to utter a word in de- 
fense. He counts up Aristotle’s acknowledged mistakes, and leaves 
his ignorant readers to fancy that Aristotle was as foolish in believ- 
ing in God as in placing the earth in the center; but not one word 
about Socrates’s appeal to the eye, the feet, the mouth of man, with 
its teeth, tongue, and position, as the clearest demonstrations of 
God’s wisdom and power. Our space will not allow quotations 
from Aristotle; nor is it at all needed, as it is not pretended 
that he taught differently, in this respect, from his great teacher, 
Plato. . 

Mr. Tyndall next mentions Copernicus, and Giordano Bruno; but 
he does not tell his readers that Copernicus was merely the restorer 
of the astronomy of Pythagoras, the great predecessor of Socrates 
in asserting the existence of the eternal God ; and by telling us that 
Copernicus “made the blocks” of the solar system “ eternal,” he 
seems to insinuate that the restorer of the Pythagorean doctrine was 
an atheist after all. This seems the more probable by his placing 
Copernicus alongside of Bruno, an avowed denier of God. He repre- 
sents Bruno as teaching: “ Matter is not the mere empty capacity 
which philosophers have pictured her to be, but the universal mother 
who brings forth all things as the fruit of her own womd.” Unim- 
pregnated? Who ever heard of any thing whether beast, bird, fish, 
insect, or reptile, bringing forth fruit independently of another? This 
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nonsense is on a par with Mr. Darwin’s, which Agassiz well char- 
acterized as a “mere mire of assertion.” 

Then comes the Pére Gassendi, the contemporary and antagonist 
of Descartes, and worthy, by his genius, of being so. It is a pity that 
Mr. Tyndall contrives in a few words to make a fool of him, by alleg- 
ing that he (Gassendi) “applies the known laws of mechanics to the 
atoms, and thence deduces ad/ vital phenomena.” Indeed! How does 
he deduce /cfe from dead atoms? By known mechanical laws? If 
Gassendi has done it, Mr. Tyndall can tell us 4ow he did it. We 
challenge him to explain how Gassendi does ‘it ; and till Mr: Tyndall 
answers our challenge, we will venture to repeat, that he makes the 
illustrious monk a fool. 

Mr. Tyndall devotes a large portion of his address to an imagi- 
nary talk with Bishop Butler. Our space forbids more than a word 
or two. He says, “The brain may change from health to disease, 
and, through such a change, the most exemplary man may be con- 
verted into a debauchee or a murderer.” In the case supposed, “the 
most exemplary man” would be mad, and no law in heaven or earth 
would regard or treat him as a “murderer.” He adds: “ My very noble 
and approved good master,” speaking in his assumed character of a 
disciple of Lucretius, “had, as you know, threatenings of lewdness 
introduced into his brain by his jealous wife’s philter; and sooner 
than permit himself to run even the risk of yielding to these base 
promptings he slew himself.” What a miracle of chastity Lucretius 
must have been! Surely he was a lineal descendant of Lucretia. 
No one who has even a moderate acquaintance with the “ De Rerum 
Natura” will believe in the moral purity of the author. Besides, 
we have consulted three of his biographers, and not one gives the 
smallest hint of Mr. Tyndall's discovery. They all state the fact 
of his suicide, and impute it to madness inspired by the philter of 
his wife or mistress. 

“The atomic doctrine,” says the President, “in whole or in 
part, was entertained by Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes, Locke, Newton, 
Boyle.” “The atomic doctrine,” as Tyndall has expounded it, is the 
atheism of Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius. Does he mean to 
insinuate that any of the six, except Hobbes, the notorious author of 
of “ Leviathan,” had any sympathy with atheism? If not, why mix 
them all up in such a reckless classification? Bacon, with all his 
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acknowledged deplorable shortcomings, was, as we have shown, a 
believer in God. He was also a Christian, who testified his faith by 
the writings he has left, and by the sublime prayer to be found in 
his works. Descartes by pronouncing the distinction of spirit to be 
thought, and of matter to be ertension, has condemned forever the 
blind confusion which is the essence of the atomic atheism, and 
which Mr. Tyndall pronounced his harangue to maintain and propa- 
gate. Locke devotes a long chapter of the fourth book of his im- 
mortal work to a demonstration (it is his own word) of the eternity, 
infinity, omnipotence, goodness, and omniscience of the Divine 
“Creator” of all things. Is it not an outrage to class such an illus- 
trious Christian with the impious Hobbes? If Mr. Tyndall fancies 
he can refute Locke’s “demonstration,” let him try it. Were he 
succeeding in such an ambitious undertaking, his chances for an hon- 
orable place in literature would be infinitely greater than by a thou- 
sand such specimens of audacious and gratuitous assertions as this 
Belfast harangue. 

What we have just said of Locke is, if possible, still more appli- 
cable to Newton. If there was one thing that that great pious soul 
would have abhorred, it would have been to have had his name 
united with that of Hobbes, as an entertainer of the atomic theory. 
Mr. Tyndall tells us that Newton’s “greatness in one department, 
gave an undue weight to his writings on religion.” But he is en- 
tirely mistaken in fancying that Newton never attended to prophecy 
and chronology, till his mind was enfeebled by age. Sir David Brew- 
ster, a man worthy to be the biographer and expounder of Newton 
by his own great achievements in science, expressly informs us, on 
Newton's own authority, that in his most vigorous days he had re- 
freshed his mind by sacred studies. 

The mote, however, which Mr. Tyndall fancied he saw in New- 
ton’s eye, because he left his physical and mathematical studies to 
write on prophecy, may possibly be merely the reflection of “the 
beam in his own.” For what claim has fe to our confidence, 
when he suddenly abandons his prisms and his sunbeams to dogma- 
tize in the domain of life? After acquiring distinction among the 
glaciers of the Alps, and other forms of inanimate creation, will noth- 
ing satisfy his ambition but to annihilate theology by destroying all 
belief in a creating God? 
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But we were, if possible, more surprised by Mr. Tyndall classing 
Boyle with Hobbes as entertaining, in any measure, his atomic 
theory, than we were at the names of Locke and Newton in such a 
connection. Boyle was far more illustrious by his combined science 
and piety than he was by his noble birth. Mr. Tyndall’s cause must 
be desperate indeed if it can only be maintained by insinuating that 
such a saint as the Hon. Robert Boyle ever countenanced Ais atomic 
atheism. If Boyle was a chemist (and he was one of the greatest 
of the seventeenth century), he, of course, had much to do with the 
phenomena of the minutest forms of matter, whether we call them 
atoms with Tyndall, or molecules with Huxley. In one word, can Mr. 
Tyndall be ignorant that Mr. Boyle, before he died, established a lecture 
in defense of Natural and Revealed Religion, and that the first occu- 
pant of the Chair was Richard Bentley, the greatest classical scholar 
that ever England bred, whose sermons on Mr. Tyndall's favorite atoms 
are probably the best refutation of atheism in the English language? 

Mr. Tyndall ventures to mention the “successors of Newton, etc., 
as atomists. Faraday was one of his successors, as he was the im- 
mediate predecessor of Tyndall in the Royal Institution. How of 
him? Brewster was a successor of Newton. Was he an atomist of 
the Hobbes and Tyndall type? 

As was to be expected our professor devotes a large space to Mr. 
Darwin, who, he warns us, is “the most terrible of all antagonists ;” 
that he “moves with the passionless strength of a glacier,” and “ pul- 
verizes some of his objectors.” If he does not claim the same ter- 
rors and powers for himself, it is his modesty that wrongs him. Cer- 
tainly he, who calls forth the shade of the mighty Butler, and foils 
him with his own weapon of “Analogy,” must regard any living op- 
ponent with conetmpt. In spite, however, of his warnings, we main- 
tain that his comments on Darwinism will not bear examination. 
“Darwin's mind,” he assures us, “is stored with the choicest mater- 
ials of the teleologists, and yet rejects teleology.” That fine Greek 
compound, Ze/eology, simply means that the hand was made for hand- 
ling, the foot for walking, the eye for seeing, etc. Mr. Darwin, it 
seems, knows all about those exquisite physiological mechanisms, and 
yet denies they had a maker. Mr. Tyndall himself calls them “a great 
enigma ;” although, he says, “ Mr. Darwin shirks no difficulty, and, of 
course, denies there is any “enigma” at all.” 
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We are referred to the wonderful apparatus for propagating plants 
by the agency of bees, and Mr. Tyndall thinks Darwin explains the 
operations sufficiently by saying that it is only a case of “natural 
selection,” the bee being attracted by the bright colors of the flower 
to seek for honey ;” as if that very “selection” did not imply most 
exquisite design in the tinting of the flower, the storing of the honey 
within it, the fondness of the insect for its delicious food, and its sa- 
gacity in descrying the beautiful signal where the food is to be found. 
Besides, it is clear this futile philosophy forgets to account for the 
very existence of the bee and the flower. Is not the bee a most ex- 
traordinary combination of most astonishing instruments, eyes, feet, 
wings, etc.? Did it make itself? or did the earth, the rock, or the 
rain make it? Then the plant with its delicate leaves, its bright 
flower, its exquisite stamens and pistil, and its graceful form !—did 
the dark soil from which it springs, and by which it is fed, form it? 
“Shirks no difficulties,” indeed! What if the bee does love the honey 
and the beautiful flower! The grand difficulties for these scientists, 
how there are bees and flowers at all, is never hinted at. Again, for 
the tenth time, we demand, Is this science or sciolism? Is “the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science” mainly made 
up of scientists or sciolists, when they delight to honor such science 
as this, and send this address to all the corners of the earth to teach 
its inhabitants wisdom ? 

While extolling Darwin, Tyndall turns aside for a moment to ex- 
tol Huxley, if possible, still more. Darwinism, it seems, “needed an 
expounder, and found one in Mr. Huxley. I know nothing more ad- 
mirable in the way of scientific exposition than those early articles 
of his on the ‘Origin of the Species.’” We can judge of the wis- 
dom of this eulogy when we remember that it is in these articles that 
we find these words (p. 288): “ Matter and force are the two names 
for the one artist who fashjons the living as well as ‘the lifeless.” 
And when Mr. Huxley defined, at Cambridge, what he meant by 
“ matter and force,” he said: “ Matter and force are, so far as we can 
know, mere names for certain forms of consciousness.” (p. 373.) It 
follows that the two makers (or the oxe maker) of Huxley and Tyn- 
dall are “certain forms of consciousness.” Pas nobile fratrum. No 
wonder they love each other. 

Before concluding, we must notice what Mr. Tyndall dignifies with 
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the name of his “confession,’—alas! not the good confession once 
made before Pilate, which was continued by all the apostles while 
they lived, and which those calling themselves Christians, or prefer- 
ring almost any other sectarian title, have too much forgotten. No 
indeed! What was it? 

“Abandoning all disguise, the confession which I feel'bound to make before 
you is, that I prolong the vision backwards across the boundary of the experi- 
mental evidence, and discern in that mutter, which we, in our ignorance, and not- 


withstanding our professed reverence for its Creator, have hitherto covered with 
opprobrium, the promise and potency of every form and quality of life.” 


This “confession” very clearly acknowledges the fact that “exper- 
imental evidence” does not warrant any man in making MATTER ¢he 
cause of life. What then has a professor of physics to do beyond the 
boundary of experiment? We had supposed that since the seven- 
teenth century, philosophers have been taught by Bacon’s “ Organum,” 
and Newton’s “ Principia,” that it was impossible to pass, by a hair’s 
breadth, beyond the clear light of experience ; and here we have the 
successor of Davy and Faraday confessing a faith in matter, for 
which there is absolutely no experience. We can now understand 
why he recommended these old atheists, Democritus, Epicurus, and 
Lucretius, to the admiration of the British Association. It was to 
pave the way for this most extraordinary “confession” of faith, not in 
science, for that is experimental knowledge, but in Mr. Tyndall's 
“backward vision,” which, “across the boundary” that Bacon and 
Newton did not dare to pass, “discerns in matter the promise and 
potency of every form and quality of life ;’ “from the hyssop on the 
wall to the cedar in Lebanon,” from the gnat to’ the elephant, from 
the savage Tartar to a Tyndall, from the Hottentot to a Huxley. 

Before Mr. Tyndall ventured on his astounding “confession” he 
had told the British Academicians, somewhat in the tone of a dicta- 
tor : “ Either let us open our doors freely to the conception of creative 
acts, or, abandoning them, let us radically change our notions of mat- 
ter.” In the latter case, our “scientific text-books must be changed.” 
They are all founded on Newton’s Laws of Motion, that matter can 
not move of itself; and if once moved it can not stop itself, but must 
move on in a straight line forever. These are troublesome definitions 
for Mr. Tyndall; so he proposes to sweep them away, and asks us to 
allow that Newton did not know what he was about when he penned 
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his “ Principia ;” and that it remained for him and Mr. Huxley to revo- 
lutionize the philosophy of the universe. Like Moliére’s “ Médecin 
malgre lui” they tell us, we have changed all this, “Nous avons changé 
tout cela,” 


“O but man! Proud man 
Drest in a little brief authority— 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured ; 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks befure high heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 


Undoubtedly, if the British Association will only humor their Pres- 
ident by making matter self-moving and zvtelligent, they will make 
God unnecessary ; that is, they will have no need of the Spirit in- 
finite, eternal, and unchangeable in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, 
justice, goodness, and truth ;” for they will make mere matter their 
God; and as Mr. Tyndall, no more than his despised theologian, 
can do without some Eternal Being, he must claim eternity for his 
wise matter while denying the eternal wisdom of his Maker. 

However, to speak the plain truth, Mr. Tyndall must improve his 
memory if he is to succeed in his mighty ambition of proving New- 
ton a simpleton in regard to his laws of motion ; for, forgetting what 
he told us about Democritus in the beginning of his address, he now 
assures us: “If we look at matter, as pictured by Democritus, and 
as defined for generations in our scientific text-books, the absolute 
impossibility of any form of life coming out of it would be sufficient 
to render any other hypothesis preferable.” How does this harmo- 
nize with what we are told about Democritus’s sixth principle, “that 
the free, mobile, smooth, fiery atoms of the soul, interpenetrating the 
inactive ones, by means of whirling, lateral motions, generate /ife and 
thought?” And now it turns out Democritus rrecisely agreed - 
with our text-books, which surely are in harmony with Newton’s laws 
of motion. Will Mr. Tyndall deign to enlighten us, even if he have 
to “pulverize” us into our original atomic condition to allow the 
light of his fiery soul to interpenetrate our dense, dark matter? 

After Mr. Tyndall made his “confession” that matter was all in 
all, possessing the power and promise of life in every form, he ad- 
dressed his hearers thus: “ The materialism here enunciated may be 
very different from what you suppose, and I therefore crave your 
gracious patience to the end.” He, then quotes John S. Mill, who 
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reduces “external phenomena,” such as the British Association and 
its presidents, “to possibilities of sensation ;’ and Kant, who denied 
that time and space were any thing but “forms of our own intui- 
tions ;’ and Fichte, who made nature merely an “apparition of our 
our own minds,’—winds up by assuring the “gracious patience” of 
his hearers “that it is not easy to combat such notions ;” thus, after 
reducing all to matter, making it very doubtful whether there was 
any matter at all. 

He then assures his patient hearers that it might not be so cer- 
tain as they imagined that they were actually sitting in Belfast, and 
that he (Tyndall) was actually talking to them. “For,” he adds, 
“when I say I see you, and that I have not the least doubt of it, 
the reply is, that what I am really conscious of is an affection of my 
own retina. And if I urge that I can check my sight of you by 
touching you, the retort would be, that I am transgressing the limits 
of fact; for what I am really conscious of is, not that you are there, 
but that the nerves of my hand have undergone a change.” 


“ How charraing is divine philosophy!” (Milton.) 


That Mr. Tyndall pleased his hearers, who were so lavish of their 
“ gracious patience,” but who, perhaps, were a little mystified by his 
metaphysics, we have no doubt. How wonderful, that Mr. Tyndall 
was not really looking at ¢iem, but at his own retina, and that it was 
their own retinas, not Mr. Tyndall, that were the zamediate objects 
of their admiring astonishment. We assure both the President and 
his admirers in New York and Britain, that they entirely mistake 
and misstate the fact. It is xo¢ the affection of, their retinas they 
“are really conscious of” when they are complacently gazing at one 
another. No, truly; they never think of their retinas at all, but of 
each other; and it is what we are thinking about that is the subject 
of our consciousness, not the expression of the optic nerve. The 
hundreds of millions that make up the mass of the world’s popula- 
tion know nothing about retinas, and what they do not kvow can not 
be the subject of their consciousness ; for that is simply the knowl- 
edge of our own thoughts. - Nay, “the ox knoweth his owner,” and 
must therefore be conscious of his presence ; and “the ass his mas- 
ter’s crib,’ and must therefore be conscious of his master himself. 
But Professors Tyndall and Huxley, more ignorant than the ox, are 
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determined not to know their Maker and Owner; and more stupid 
than the ass, though they are daily feeding at his crib, “are com- 
passing sea and land” to root his very name out the world which 
he made. 

It is very true that neither man nor beast can see without the 
optic nerve, and they are blind when it is either paralyzed by amau- 
rosis or obstructed by cataract. But were Mr. Tyndall unfortunately 
losing his sight by either of these affections among the snows of the 
Alps, where he delights to climb, all he would be conscious. of would 
be darkness ; the skill of the oculist would have to tell him which of 
the two had befallen him. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer is the subject of Mr. Tyndall’s most fervent 
admiration, He styles him “the apostle of the understanding,” and 
thinks that “his ganglia are sometimes the seat of a nascent poetic 
thrill.” This wonderful biologist, it seems, is so condescending as to 
agree “with the uneducated man that there is no doubt there is an 
external world ;” but “he differs with the uneducated who think that 
the world really is what consciousness represents it to be.” We 
know not Mr. Spencer's circumstances. We wish him all the happi- 
ness this world can afford ; that his house may be all that reasonable 
refinement can desire, embosomed in goodly trees, and surrounded 
by verdant lawns and crystal streams. His consciousness may exult 
while he beholds his goodly possessions. “His ganglia must,” not 
“sometimes” merely, but often, “be the seat of a nascent poetic 
thrill,’ except when he remembers that the reality may be entirely 
different from what his “consciousness” represents it to be. And, 
surely, then his “poetic thrill” must die? No, indeed. Mr. Spencer 
enjoys his worldly possessions just as much as other people do theirs. 
It is not his consciousness merely that is the same as theirs; but he 
has just as little doubt of the reality of his house, etc., as his neigh- 
bors—that it has really just so many rooms, and is actually built of 

brick, stone, or wood, or of all three in certain precise proportions. 
What, then, does his philosophy amount to? It is a mere matter to 
talk and wrangle and write about. It amuses the scientists at Bel- 
fast, affords their President a subject to talk about, and to compli- 
ment “the apostle of the understanding.” But we do insist it is not 
science, but sczo/ism ; if indeed it is even as much. 
But our space is almost filled, and, with one or two words more, 
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we must conclude. If, as we have maintained, the essence of science 
is its certainty, the views we have been opposing must be essentially 
unscientific. It is not wonderful, therefore, if Mr. Tyndall seems to 
have no fixed opinions. At first he cried up Democritus as the great 
man of antiquity, and ran down Socrates, etc., as imposers of “a 
yoke” not yet broken. And at last he declares it “impossible” ‘to 
see how “life” came into the world, unless we give up the notions 
of matter as taught by Democritus and the common text-books 
of science. But before he is done he talks of the “moral glow of 
Socrates, which we all feel by ignition, and which has in it noth- 
ing inconsistent with the physics of Anaxagoras, which he so much 
scorned.” The simple truth is, Socrates disapproved of Anaxagoras 
amusing the world with speculations about the sun, which could no 
more be demonstrated then than now, while men were stumbling in 
moral darkness; but it is also true, though Mr. Tyndall seems to 
forget it, that Anaxagoras and Socrates were essentially one in their 
philosophy, because both believed in the existence of an “ordering 
as Plato expresses the view of the 


Mind as the cause of all things ; 
older philosopher : “ Nods Olaxvgpwy te xat Rdvtwy decws;” and Aristotle: 
“ Mévov tov Gvtdy dxhody zat dpeye xae xadapor.” Mr. Tynnall will hardly 
think he knows as much about Anaxagoras as Plato and Aristotle. 
He added, immediately : “ And here I am reminded of one among 
us, hoary, but still strong,” etc., “one fit to stand beside Socrates 
or the Maccabzean Eleazar,” etc. Carlyle must be in his dotage if 
this nonsense does not make him ashamed of his blind eulogist ; for, 
unfortunately, he knows history too well to swallow it. Carlyle is no 
more “fit to stand beside Socrates” than Tyndall is to quote that 
honored name. No, verily! George Dunbar did not teach us, sixty 
years since, before Tyndall and Huxley were born, to read Xenophon’s 
“Memoirs of Socrates,” and Alexander Christison to relish the “ De 
Natura Deorum” of Cicero, that either of us should, without a guilty 
fatuity, be befooled by a renegade Jewish pantheist like Spinoza, or 
fascinated by a brilliant scoundrel like Goethe. As for the “ Macca- 
beean Eleazar” whom Mr. Tyndall sets beside Socrates, he has the 
advantage of us there. We have never heard of 47m, or his exploits. 
We have read of Fudas, whose surname was Maccabzeus, and of “zs 
victories ; but his brother, Eleazar, was surnamed Avaren, and his 


name alone survives. Let Mr. Tyndall look into 1 Maccabzeus ii, 4, 5. 
VoL. VII.—15 
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To conclude: surveying the whole field, we maintain it was not 
of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, any more than of their predecessors, 
Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and Pythagoras, that Paul wrote when he 
said, “Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools ;’ but 
of Mr. Tyndal!’s two favorite professors, Democritus and Epicurus, 
who denied, like Professors Tyndall and Huxley, “the eternal power 
and godhead of the Creator,” which, “zzvisib/e” to the eye of sense, 
“are clearly seen” by reason’s eye “in the things that are made.” 
The Athenians condemned Socrates to drink the hemlock, because 
he would insist on that “eternal power and godhead ;” and in the 
preceding century they had condemned Anaxagoras to death for the 
same reason, and all the influence of Pericles could only change the 
sentence into banishment. When, therefore, Mr. Tyndall again talks 


of the “yoke” of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, which is still galling. 


the world’s neck, let him do justice to Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and 
Pythagoras, by setting their names beside those of the immortal 
three ; and let him add, if he dare, that the “ yoke” irritates himself 
for the very same reason that it proved so intolerable to the profligate 
Athenians, because on IT was inscribed, in clear letters, “ THE ETERNAL 
POWER AND GODHEAD ” of their Maker and is. 

One word more: after doing what he could to obliterate the name 
of God from the minds of his hearers, Mr. Tyndall finally tried to 
destroy all belief in a hereafter. His last words were these: “ Here, 
however, I must quit a theme too great for me to handle; but which 
will be handled by the loftiest minds ages after you and I, like streaks 
of morning cloud, shall have melted into the infinite azure of the 
past.” This is the man who had just talked of “the moral glow of 
Socrates which we all feel by iguztion ;” of that Socrates who, when 
he held the cup of death in his hand, spoke smilingly of the immor- 
tality which he was about to enjoy. All that poor Mr. Tyndall hopes 
for is to pass away forever, like “the streaks of the morning cloud.” 
Nay; there is no such escape. Socrates, in “Gorgias,” sets before 
Callicles “ Tartarus” and “the Isles of the Blessed ;” and a greater 
than Socrates declared: “The hour is coming when all that are in 
their graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; they that 
shall have done good to the resurrection of life, and they that shall 
have done evil to the resurrection of damnation.” 
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V.—MAN’S RELATION TO THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT. 


“This is the condemnation, that light has come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were evil.” — Jesus. 

“ Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam (as the Pelagians do vainly talk) ; 
but is the faults and corruption of the nature of every man that naturally is engendered of 
the offspring of Adam ; whereby man is very far gone from original righteousness, and is of 
his own nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always contrary to the spirit ; and 
therefore in every person born into this world, it deserveth God’s wrath and damnation,” — 
Art9, Church of England. 

“ Every sin, both original and actual, being a transgression of the righteous law of God, 
and contrary thereunto, doth in its nature bring guilt upon the sinner, whereby he is bound 
over to the wrath of God, and curse of the law, and so made subject to death, with all its 
miseries, spiritual, temporal, and eternal.” — Westminister Confession, 

“ Question. Into what estate did the Fall bring mankind ?” 

“A, The Fall brought mankind into an estate of sin and misery.” 

“Q. What is the misery of that estate whereinto man fell ?” 

“4. All mankind by the Fall lost communion with God, are under his wrath and curse, 
and so made liable to all the miseries of this life, to death itself, and to the pain of hell for- 
ever.”—Shorter Catechism. 

“Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam (as the Pelagians do vainly talk) ; 
but it is the corruption of the nature of every man, that naturally is engendered of the off- 
spring of Adam; whereby man is very far gone from original righteousness, and of his own 
nature inclined to evil, and that continually.”—<Art 7, Methodist Discipline. 


“If infants are guilty of original sin they are proper subjects of baptism ; seeing, in the 
ordinary way, they can not be saved, unless this be washed away by baptism. It has al- 
ready been proved that this original stain cleaves to every child of man; and that hereby 
they are children of wrath and liable to eternal damnation.”—John Wesley, in “Doc- 
trinal Tracts.” 


HE time has come, it is believed, for the investigation, de novo 

of those fundamental principles in the divine government, which 
underlie man’s accountability to God. Not many persons are now 
slaves to dogma, as in ages past. The impetus given to free inquiry 
by the Lutheran Reformation continues to operate with at least una- 
bated force. Shackles forged in Rome, or Augsburg, or Geneva, are 
no longer able to hold in bondage the souls of men who have learned 
to value, at its real worth, the birthright of freedom derived from 
heaven. 

On the other hand, many that have’ broken loose from the old 
bondage are rushing, perhaps madly, to the opposite extreme. Both 
the thought and experiences of the generations that have gone be- 
fore are discarded without a single sigh, and set aside too often as 
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worthy only of contempt. Nothing is too sacred for criticism, and 
scarcely any thing so well established that it may no longer be ques- 
tioned. This is an iconoclastic age, and he is regarded by many as 
the world’s greatest benefactor who deals the heaviest blow against 
what has hitherto been dearest to the hearts of men. ry 

Only truth can resist any onset and defy the attacks of any foe. 
This is as it should be, and so God ordains. The sooner falsehood is 
vanquished, and driven permanently from the field, the better must it 
be for the workl. Error purifies no heart, ennobles no life, blesses 
no soul, promotes no good end. Truth is of God, and, like him, is 
destined to live forever. More than “thrice is he armed,” who, in the 
day of conflict, stands only for truth. 

In the treatment of the subject which has been chosen for this 
paper, the work of investigation will be conducted under the follow- 








ing heads: 





II. Toe Law oF AccounrtTaBILITY. 





I. Tue Fact oF Man’s ACCOUNTABILITY TO GOD. 


It may be as well to state further, that while the authenticity and d 
inspiration of the Scriptures are religiously held and affirmed, it is q 
folly to forget, that not all men have this faith. To appeal to the 
Bible, in addressing those who accept it as from God, is certainly 
well, and, in such a case, this appeal will be devoutly made. But 
with those who claim to have thrown off all authority other than 
reason, a different course becomes imperatively necessary. When 
Paul discoursed to Jews, he took up their Scriptures, and reasoned 
out of them, “ opening and alleging that Jesus is the Christ.” When 
he addressed an audience of Athenians, on Mars’ Hill, the words of a 
heathen poet better subserved his end. There are doubtless those to 
whom the name of Tyndall or Huxley would bring greater weight than ’ 
that of an apostle, with whom the words of Spencer or Mill might 
go further than the words of Christ. To such as these, a text from 
the Book of books would scarcely be better than pearls thrown to : 
swine. It is not intended to commit here such a mistake. The fi 
motto of this paper, as regards authority, is, the Bible and reason to : 
such as are willing to hear both; but reason, to the heart’s con- 
tent, if possible, for such as refuse to listen to any thing else. 
Without further introduction, the reader’s attention is now invited toa 
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QUESTION OF FACT. 


Is man an accountable being? Shall he give account to God? 
Than this there is no inquiry more fundamental, more important. 
By the side of it, all questions, not in any wise related to it, lose 
their interest with thoughtful people, and sink into comparative 
nothingness. With such a question, it becomes men to deal seriously. 
A mistake here is a matter of life and death. 

Of all sentient beings that have their habitation on our globe, man 
is, confessedly, the most highly endowed. This applies, of course, to 
the totality of his nature, and not to any special function of his or- 
ganism. Since, therefore, man is higher in his nature and endow- 
ments than the beings around him, the knowledge of himself, as com- 
pared with that which relates to them, must be regarded as the high- 
est and most valuable kind of knowledge. But man is strangely and 
wonderfully correlated with, to say the least, his physical “environ- 
ment.” A knowledge of man that is worthy of the name, must, 
therefore, include these correlations. This will be admitted, on all 
hands, without debate. But suppose that man is somehow on one side 
of his nature correlated with another and “supersensuous” sphere, 
with beings nobler and higher in their life, just as he is nobler and 
higher in his life than those around him, what then? Shall not the 
study of man include the study of these correlations too? Is not 
the relation he sustains to that which is above him as necessary 
to accurate and exhaustive self-knowledge as are his relations to 
the things beneath him? If, therefore, there be a God, though “ the 
fool may have said in his heart there is not,” and if man be some- 
how related to him, is not this relation, the fact and the nature of 
it, a necessary and most important part of the knowledge of man? 
This, it is believed, no one will venture to dispute. To know man, 
therefore, includes not simply his isolated being in its functions and 
endowments, but that being with its functions and endowments, and 
its correlations with its whole environment, embracing both the sen- 
suous and supersensuous spheres. The knowledge of man, there- 
fore, covers a field certainly vast, possibly unlimited. 

The question of man’s relations to a physical and sensuous world 
is not in debate. The adaptation of his organism, as a whole, and 
in its parts, to this environment, is so clear that it commands uni- 
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versal assent. Light to the eye, sound to the ear, resistance to 
touch—every sense and every part so adjusted to that which is re- 
lated to it that each inevitably postulates the other, thus showing 
that both are the obviously necessary parts of one congruous and 
harmonious whole—such is man in his correlations with his physical 
environment. Whether this evinces the presence of divine intelli- 
gence and will, is not, for the moment, the question under consider- 
ation. Say that life is an evolution from “potencies” inherent in 
matter. Say that human life is an evolution from some primordial 
form, through, if needs be, “generations practically infinite,” issuing, 
after the lapse of millions of ages, in the anthropoid ape, and finally 
reaching its climax and terminal type in man. All this is accounted 
for, it is said, upon the principle of “natural selection.” “In the 
struggle for existence” the feeblest and most worthless die, while 
“the fittest survive.” Be it so. But all development is conditioned 
by the environment. This is, for substance, Spencer's statement, and 
a better one, from that point of view, is not possible. Read the fol- 
lowing, from Professor Tyndall's Belfast Address: 


“There are organisms whose vital actions are almost as purely physical as 
that of these drops of oil. From such organisms to others a shade higher, and 
from these to others a shade higher still. and on through an ever-ascending series, 
_Mr. Spencer conducts the argument. There are two obvious factors to be here 
taken into account,—the creature [how a “creature,” without a “Creator ?”] and 
the element in which it lives; or. as it is often expressed, the organism and its 
environment. Mr. Spencer’s fundamental principle is, that between these factors 
there is incessant interagtion. The organism is played upon by the environment, 
and is modified to meet the requirements of the environment.” 


This brings out quite clearly one phase of the doctrine to which 
the reader’s attention is here invited ; namely, that the development 
of an organism, throughout its entire course, is conditioned by its 
environment. But this law is held to be applicable not alone to 
mere “organisms,” but to mind as well. This doctrine is unhesi- 
tatingly expressed. And not only as to mind in its intellectual 
functions, but to the entire emotional side of the mind. Hear the 
Belfast orator again : 


“The doctrine of evolution derives man in his totality from the interaction 
of organism and environment through countless ages past. The human under- 
standing, for example, that faculty which Mr. Spencer has turned so skillfully 
round upon its own antecedents, is itself the result of the play between organism 
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and environment through cosmic ranges of time. Never, surely, did prescription 
plead so irresistible a claim.” 


Then come in such facts of consciousness as these,—“ that sugar 
is sweet, that aloes is bitter, that the smell of henbane differs from 
the perfume of a rose.” Then there are the emotions,—“ sexual 
love, the love of the beautiful, physical and moral, in nature, poetry, 
and art.” Then “there are such things woven into the texture of 
man as the feeling of awe, reverence, and wonder.” All these are 
“the result of the play of organism and environment.” 

Thus, man’s whole life is the result of a course of development 
under conditions supplied by its environment. The mind of man, 
in its widest sweep and highest manifestations, is what it is, just 
because every conditioning cause in the environment has made its 
specific impress upon the developing organism. 

Will the reader please turn his attention, for a while, in another 
direction. As regards mind, in its elements and its philosophy, there 
are many conflicting theories. It is not proposed to enter here upon 
questions of this sort, but simply te state an admitted fact. In man’s 
nature, analyze it as you will, philosophize about it as you may, all 
candid men acknowledge the presence of a@ religious element. How 
came this interloper here? is a most curious and interesting ques- 
tion ; but the question of fact is first, both in order of time and im- 
portance.° On this question Professor Tyndall testifies, in immediate 
connection with what has been quoted, as follows: 


“There is also that deep-set feeling which, since the darkest dawn of history, 
incorporated itself in the religions of the world. You who have escaped from 
these religions, into the high-and-cry light of the understanding, may deride them; 
but in so doing you deride accidents of form merely, and fail to touch the im- 
movable basis of the religious sentiment in the emotional nature of man.” 


That this “deep-set feeling” is ascribed to the incessant interac- 
tion of organism and environment, does not lessen the weight of © 
this unequivocal testimony as to the fact of man’s religious nature. 
For the sake of this testimony alone, these words are here quoted. 
Mr. Spencer also testifies to the same effect. The reader will attend 
to a few words from him: : 

“ Those who defend, equally with those who assail, religious creeds, suppose 


that every thing turns on the maintenance of the particular dogmas at issue; 
whereas, the dogmas are but temporary forms of that which is permanent. The 
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process of evolution, which has gradually modified and advanced men’s concep- 
tions of the universe, will continue to modify and advance them during the future. 
The ideas of cause and origin, which have been slowly changing, will change still 
further. But no changes in them, even when pushed to the extreme, will expel 
them from the consciousness ; and hence there can never be an extinction of the 
correlative sentiments. . . . Without seeming so, the development of religious 
sentiment has been continuous from the beginning; and its nature when a germ 
was the same as its nature when fully developed. . . . No one need expect, 
then, that the religious consciousness will die away, or will change the lines of its 
evolution. Its specialties of form, once strongly marked, and becoming less dis- 
tinct during past mental progress, will continue to fade; but the substance of the 
consciousness will persist.” (Study of Sociology, pp. 309-311.) 


Though Mr. Spencer interweaves with the statement, for the sake 
of which his words are here quoted, his theory of the origin of a re- 
ligious consciousness, certainly his admission that such consciousness 
exists is not, on that account, less distinct. Whether the interac- 
tion of organism and environment sufficiently accounts for the facts 
which appear in the religious consciousness of the race, is quite an- 
other question, and one that must be presently inquired into. 

In analyzing the religious element, as it appears in consciousness, 
the first thing to be noticed is, the sense of helplessness and de- 
pendence which lies at the base of all religious manifestations. In 
the very nature of man there is “a deep-set feeling” which con- 
stantly leads him to look away from, and above, himself, for help 
which his soul tells him he needs. Amid the pain and sorrow in- 
‘ separable from his present environment, by the primal instincts or 
intuitions of his nature, he constantly inclines to “feel” out for some 
being, higher and mightier than himself, to whom he may cry for sym- 
pathy and comfort, and know that he does not cry in vain. Say—if 
one will have it so—that this comes from the relatiors of organism and 
environment, and the question arises, What then? Is this feeling with- 
out the means of gratification? and is it ever to remain so? It is, 
indeed, the “ deepest-set feeling” the soul knows any thing about. Is 
the only language into which it will bear translation a miserable de- 
lusion a thousand times more baseless than “the fabric of a vision ?” 
Has the incessant interaction between the two factors of development 
woven an eternal falsehood into the nature of the race? After so 
much vain show of wisdom, clearly it comes to this at last. Man is 
not only the outcome of “potencies” inherent in matter, but he exists 
within an environment which has slowly, bx:t steadily, been weaving 
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the darkest and dreariest of all falsehoods into the very texture of his 
soul. By the law of his development, he is doomed to suffer, every 
day of his brief, meaningless, but sad, life, the sense of an overpow- 
ering need, which his philosophy (?) assures him has no remedy in 
the wide universe around him. 

Along with this sense of need, there is discovered in conscious- 
ness the fundamental notion of a difference in the moral quality of 
actions,—of some actions as good in themselves, and as being the 
product of a good motive; of others as in themselves bad, and as 
having their origin in a bad state of the soul. And this notion 
relates primarily to the nature of actions considered in themselves, 
and without any reference to a perceived utility to him that performs 
them. The notion of good, as good, and of bad, as bad, is an unmis-: 
mistakable testimony of consciousness. Only when men begin to 
speculate as to the ground of it, can they grow bewildered as to the 
fact. The same sort of speculation has led men to doubt the testi- 
mony of their senses, and to question the reality of all external 
things. All knowledge begins in belief. A man must credit the report 
of his senses, and accept the testimony of consciousness where tt may 
properly bear witness, or he can never begin to know. 

But from the “darkest dawn” of the soul’s history, there has ever 
connected itself, in consciousness, with the performance of that 
which the understanding has recognized as good, a pleasurable feel- 
ing of approval ; while a painful experience, the sense of self-blame, 
or guilt, has been as invariably associated with the performance of 
actions of a contrary character. 

Closely interwoven with this consciousness of good and bad, of 
right and wrong—for it inevitably takes this latter shape—is the 
sense, or feeling, of accountability. This consciousness of accounta-~ 
bility, it may be conceded, reveals itself first in perceived relations 
between the individual and his fellow-men; but no sooner has 
thought risen to the conception of a being above man, to whom 
man is normally related in life and action, than the feeling fastens 
itself about this center, as that to which, by inherent affinities, it is 
supremely correlated, and around which it must, therefore, seek to 
entwine itself forever. 

In addition to the elements in man’s religious nature already 
noted, it may be further said that an analysis of consciousness reveals 
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also the presence of hope, love, veneration, and trust—all of which 
clearly have their highest and noblest correlations in the being of a 
personal and infinite God. Confessedly, this religious nature belongs 
not to any thing lower than man. However it may be pretended 
that animals have intellectual powers differing from those of men only 
in degree, it must be conceded by the most confirmed skeptic that 
man only, of all beings on the earth, is capable of having a religion. 
Also, it may be méntioned that, by universal consent, the possession 
of the faculties which make religion possible to man is the noblest 
endowment of ‘which he can boast. Remove these faculties, and, 
with all the pride and honor of the understanding, the life of man 
would instantly descend very many degrees toward the plane of the 
brutes. And as these faculties have been the crown and glory of 
man’s life in the past, so are they his only guarantee of honorable 
advancement through the generations and centuries presumably yet 
to come. 

But how came man in possession of faculties like these? Can it 
be accounted for on the assumed principle of a play, “through ages 
practically infinite,” between organism and environment? Grant the 
evolutionist the necessary factors to begin with, can he ¢hen account 
for the presence of these wonderful faculties in man? In attempting 
such a task, it will become him to show that conditioning causes in 
the environment have been really operating through the ages, which 
must certainly, according to their own nature, have resulted, first, in 
the origin of the necessary germs, and, finally, in the full develop- 
ment of these most marvelous endowments. Can he do this? Most 
certainly he can not. And yet, this much at least the exigencies of 
the argument require that he shall do. 

The adjustment of man’s organism and intellectual nature to the 
physical conditions in which he has hitherto existed, and must con- ) 
tinue to exist, may, for all practical purposes, be spoken of as abso- ; 
lutely perfect. The being and its environment are in relations en- 
tirely harmonious. Considered as a product of evolution simply, 
this would, doubtless, appear very wonderful, but nothing could be 
said against the wisdom, if such a word may be applied to opera- 
tions and results purely material and fatalistic, of the supposed law 
by means of which such a remarkable feat had been accomplished. ‘ 
But if the doctrine of evolution is intended to account for and , 
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explain the facts of nature and human life, without the hypothesis of 
a God (and this is clearly the chief use that many have for it), there 
should be no effort to slur over the difficulties which present them- 
selves when man’s religious nature comes to be considered. It is easy to 
say that all this is due to the interaction of organism and environment. 
But wise looks and bold affirmations are not just what is needed 
here. Sensible people will wish to be shown how the conditions of 
the environment have impressed themselves, or, at least, how they 
might have impressed themselves, upon the developing organism so 
as to produce the known results. The solution of the problem re- 
quires that this shall be shown. But if the doctrine of Spencer and 
Tyndall be true, man is in posession of a nature for which he has 
not the least imaginable use. The law of evolution, which has oper- 
ated well enough on the purely physical side, giving him an adjust- 
ment altogether sufficient for his purposes in that direction, has, on 
the higher side of his being, failed most signally to effect a corre- 
sponding success. Jt has made him religious, and yet has made relig- 
ton, in the end, tmposstble to him. Mr. Spencer sees well enough that 
a “religion of humanity” is impossible. Why in the name of all rea- 
son can not such a man as he is see with equal clearness, that, on his 
basis, any religion which is not the most outright mockery of the 
name is equally impossible? A religion without the idea of a per- 
sonal God is, in thought, the baldest possible absurdity, and, in re- 
lation to the soul’s needs, fit only for loathing and contempt. Of 
no more use than eyes would be to fishes that sport in the mys- 
terious waters of some dark cavern, whose depths no ray of light 
has penetrated, are man’s religious faculties to him upon the suppo- 
sition that there is no assured hope of immortality, and no God that 
can be known and reverently worshiped. 

Clearly, the highest and best side of man’s being looks intently 
toward the heavens, toward God. His soul, in its grandest powers, 
is correlated with a super-sensuous, spiritual sphere, as certainly as is 
his body with a sensuous and material one. The ultimate facts of 
consciousness, therefore, constitute a scientific proof of God’s exist- 
ence, and. of the reality of true religion. “The presence of conscience, 
and the sense of accountability, in the mysterious depths of the 
inner life, must be accepted by all thoughtful persons as a fact of 
most potential significance. The feeling of personal responsibility, 
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which “from the darkest dawn of history” has been present in 
all hearts, must be regarded as, in some sense, the voice of God 
within the soul. The law written upon the heart, though less clear 
than that once engraven upon tables of stone, is not, therefore, any 
less a law from heaven. The fact of consciousness within, the essen- 
tial fact which remains after all crude and ignorant conceits have 
been removed, implies the outward fact in God’s morai government 
which corresponds to. it. That man has the feeling cf accountability, 
that this feeling is a part of him, is clear proof, unless his nature is 
itself a falsehood, that he is, indeed, accountable. Here the argument 
may well be allowed to close. For if in man’s moral nature there 
are found elements which imply the existence of God, and our ac- 
countability to him, why should we wish to call in question the one 
or seek to diminish, in any wise, the fearful significance of the other? 
Either man is accountable to God, or his whole nature is inwoven 
with an eternal falsehood. 

The Bible open, and what appears but dimly, it may be said, in 
God’s self-revelations through man’s nature, is asserted, explicitly or 
implicitly, on every page. In this most wonderful book, the doctrine 
of accountability is emphasized, and held up as one of the funda- 
mental facts of human life, from which the soul should not allow it- 
self, even for a moment, to be turned away. Jehovah is the “ Judge o 
all the earth.” He “has appointed a day in which he will judge the 
world in righteousness.” Every knee shall bow, and every tongue 
shall confess to God.” “The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” “We 
must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ; that every one 
may receive the things done in his body, according to that he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad.” “For if our heart condemn us, 
God jis greater than our heart, and knoweth all things. Beloved, if 
our heart condemn us not, then have we confidence toward God.” 
These few instances may serve as specimens of Biblical teaching on 
this subject. Every reader of the Bible is aware how full and ex- 
plicit are its deliverances on this solemn question. Jehovah talks 
straight to the hearts of men. God's truth is to man’s moral nature 
as light to the.eye, as sound to the ear. It is made for it. And 
the man who would rise up against the truth, as God reveals it, must 
not only reject the authority which speaks to him from without, he 
must, at the same time, refuse to listen to the voice which speaks to 
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him from the mighty depths of his own soul. The reader’s attention 
is now invited to : 


THE LAW OF ACCOUNTABILITY. 


In seeking, by the light of reason, to ascertain the fundamental 
principle which underlies man’s accountability to his Creator, it 
seems clear enough that the matter of individuality is, in some direc- 
tions, a controlling feature. The relations of the individual man to 
Jehovah are personal and direct. If he be accountable to him at all, 
therefore he must be personally and directly so; that is, he is’ ac- 
countable as an individual. A man is properly held to account, on 
this principle, for his conduct toward other men, but not for their 
conduct toward him. By the law of individuality, he is not respon- 
sible for the actions of others further than those actions have been 
influenced, or ought to have been influenced, by his personal agency. 
Man’s accountability, therefore, is strictly personal. Each is re- 
sponsible for himself, and aot for another. It is no contradiction 
to this to say, that, as a member of society, each individual is, in 
some sense, responsible for the action of society; for, manifestly, 
this statement is true only so far as that action has been, or ought 
to have been, influenced by him in his capacity as an individual 
member of society. So much, it is presumed, will not be called in 
question. 

But since responsibility is, in its very nature, individual, it fol- 
lows that the guilt of one man can not, by any means whatever, 
become the guilt of another. There is no human relation so close 
as to make void, in any instance, this fundamental principle. The 
guilt of the father is not the guilt of the child, nor can it, by any pro- 
cess of transfer, or assumed imputation, become such, otherwise than 
by the violation of the fundamental principle upon which all accounta- 
bility rests. Reason utterly refuses, upon the principle of “ federal 
headship,” or any other principle, to recognize the justice of such 
transfer or imputation. Our human ideas of truth and right would as 
readily admit of the imputation of the child’s guilt to the father, as 
of that of the father to the child. Clearly, in either case, until the 
voice of reason is silenced by the authority of dogma, such belief is 
an outright impossibility. 

Perhaps a brief inquiry into the nature of sin may throw some 
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light on the questions now under consideration. The reader’s indul- 
gence is solicited only for a little space. 

There is no formal definition of sin in the Bible. Indeed, the 
Bible does not deal in definitions. As a rule, it takes the words of 
human speech and uses them in their ordinary sense. When it uses 
these words, as it sometimes does, to express new and higher shades 
of thought, it does so still without formal definitions. A careful ex- 
amination will show, it is believed, that there is not a single attempt 
at definition, as such, in the Bible. Jesus, indeed, says, most sub- 
limely, “God is Spirit ;’ not however with the intent to exhaust- 
ively, or even approximately, define God, but simply to differen- 
tiate in statement, and as far as possible in the world’s thought, the 
Divine personality from all those crass and materialistic conceptions 
of him, to which the human mind is so constantly liable. Doubtless, 
this statement answers, in a certain measure, the ends of definition, 
though clearly it was not meant to be understood in that light. And 
so of all other passages which might seem, at first sight, to be in- 
tended for definitions. Closer consideration shows they are not to be 
so classed. It should not be thought strange, therefore, when it is said 
there is no formal definition of sin in the Bible; for what is as- 
serted in this case is believed to be equally true in all other cases. 
It is not difficult, however, to gather from the language of Scripture 
the exact idea which the word in question was used to represent. 
Two or three passages will now be considered. 

1. “ Sin ts the transgression of law.” (1 John iii, 4.) 

This can not be considered as an attempt at definition, for cer- 
tainly it is not exhaustive. The thought intended to be conveyed 
is scarcely that sin, in every instance, is the infraction of known 
law, but rather, perhaps, that every such infraction is sin. By “trans- 
gression” is meant, of course, actual violation of the law, a “step- 
ping beyond” the limitations laid down in the law. And by “law” 
is doubtless meant, in the passage, a formal, written, or otherwise de- 
clared, statute. The transgression, or violation, of such a law from God 
is sin. This, as far as it goes, is very simple and clear, and, at the 
same time, satisfactory to the reason. If there be such a thing as 
sin, reason promptly decides that the transgression of a known law is 
sin. This corresponds perfectly with all human notions of truth and 
justice, and can be accepted by any mind without the least difficulty. 
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2. “To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth tt not, to him it is 
sin.” (James iv, 17.) 

This passage presents, it is believed, an additional thought. 
There may be a falling short of what law requires, as well as a 
going beyond its prescribed limits. This is clearly true in point of 
fact, whether such difference exists in the import of the two passages 
or not. It is sin, not only when law is transgressed or broken, but 
equally so when an expressed duty is neglected. This will be uni- 
versally admitted. It is Scripture; and it is in accord with reason, 
too. But there may be sin, even where there is no formal, declared 
statute. The Gentiles, who were without formal law from God, were 
a law unto themselves. They had the law which was written on their 
hearts, the reflex, however dim and feeble, of the moral nature of 
Jehovah, in whose divine image man had been, at the first, created. 
They had, moreover, God’s self-revelations in nature, in “the things 
which are made,” wherein “his eternal power and godhead are clearly 
seen.” What they had beyond these does not very clearly appear, 
though it would be strange if no floating traditions of primitive 
revelations, coming down through the ages, had reached their ears. 
Whether distinctly understood as such or not, it is scarcely credible 
that such traditions formed no part of their inheritance from the 
past. Be this as it may, they are emphatically described in Scripture 
as being, in the sense of statute, without law from God. But in very 
many things their ideas of human life and its obligations were won- 
F derfully in harmony with the general tenor of God’s holy command- 
ments. To this extent, “they knew to do good ;” and when “they 
did it not,” “to them,” according to the plain words of the Apostle 
: James, “it was sin.” The voice of truth, however obtained, is the 
voice of God. The possession of moral truth, even in feeblest meas- 
} ures, brings with it both the fact and the consciousness of obligation. 
Truth always expresses the will of God, and, so far as it may be 
known, is always the rule of duty to him. To disregard the obliga- 
tions implied in any moral truth, however that truth has reached 
the soul, zs siz. 

3. “AU unrighteousness is sin.” (t John vt 17.) 

This text is more comprehensive in its scope than either of the 
others. In the former two the reference is rather to the outward 
act; not to the outward in q sense to exclude the question of 
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motive and the condition of the heart, but to the outward as the nec- 
essary formal expression of that which is within. The present text 
embraces all this, and more. There may be unrighteousness which 
does not reach expression in an outward act. There is such a thing 
as virtual disobedience of law, when no outward act is performed. 
In such a case, not the letter of the law is violated, but its spirit. 
“Whosoever looketh upon a woman to lust after her,” says the Divine 
Teacher, “hath already committed adultery with her in his heart.” 
This is transgression, not actual, but virtual. The guilt is not in 
something outward that has been done, but in the desire and purpose 
conceived in the heart. The present text is comprehensive enough 
to include this and all similar cases. With the desire and intent in 
the soul to do a forbidden thing, unrighteousness begins. Farther 
back than this it can not be traced. It is not, indeed, positively 
necessary that an overt act should be accomplished, but that an un- 
holy purpose should be formed in the soul. A wrong intent in the 
heart is unrighteousness, and “all unrighteousness is sin.” What- 
ever may be supposed to exist behind an unrighteous intent is not, 
in any proper sense of the word, sin. Sin can only exist in one of 
the three forms that have been named. It is an actual violation of 
law, or it is a disregard of known duty, or it is an evil desire cher- 
ished within. Behind this there can be no guilt; in the proper 
sense of the word, no sin. In the last analysis, then, sin is an evil 
intent. This follows it back to its starting-place in the heart. All 
attempts to trace it further must ever prove fruitless; for beyond 
this, by its very nature, it can not exist. 

Mere dormant proclivities are not sin, and should never be con- 
founded with it. They can not involve guilt. Granted that by 
Adam's sin evil propensities exist in all his posterity, they are not 
to blame that it is so. The children can not be held to account for 
what their father did. They could not help it. If they suffer in 
any way (and doubtless they do) on his account, it is to be regarded 
more in the nature of a misfortune than a fault. But what saith 
the Scripture? “What mean ye, that ye use this proverb concern- 
ing the land of Israel,*saying, The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge? As I live, saith the Lord 
God, ye shall not have occasion any more to use this proverb in 
Israel. Behold, all souls are mine; as the sou! of the father, So also 
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the soul of the son is mine: the soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 
(Ezekiel xviii, 2, 3, 4.) “The son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son: the 
righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wicked- 
ness of the wicked shall be upon him.” (Ezekiel xviii, 20.) The 
doctrine of original sin, found in the articles placed at the beginning 
of this paper, can not be true. It utterly confounds all our ideas of 
justice. To a right-thinking man, in the present age of the world, 
such a belief is an impossibility. A dead dogma of darker days, it 
has come down to a generation that has no use for it, and can not 
accept it as true. 

The most fundamental conception in the doctrine of human re- 
sponsibility is that enunciated by the Great Teacher in the golden 
text at the head of this paper: “This is the condemnation, that 
light is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil.” Light, here, is the analogue of 
truth. But light is of no value to such as have not eyes. The soul 
must have eyes for truth, as the body has eyes for sunlight. A man 
born blind is not to blame that he does not see. Only he that has 
eyes, and closes them, is to be condemned if he misses his way 
when the sun shines. Two things, then, are necessary to accounta- 
bility : the power to see, and the presence of light. The unconscious 
babe, whose inner eye has not yet opened, is in no possible sense 
accountable. To affirm the contrary, is to do violence to the deep- 
est and purest intuitions of man’s moral nature. Any right-thinking, 
uncommitted man could quite as easily believe that two and two are 
three, as that the new-born babe is guilty of “damnable sin.” It is 
a marvelous instance of slavishness to dogma, when any one, of cul- 
tivated understanding and moral nature, even professes to believe it. 
If modern thought is left to choose between preposterous articles, 
such as this, and the utter repudiation of all revealed religion, it is 
not difficult to forecast the result. The tendency to unbelief, in the 
present time, is an appalling fact. Only such persons as hold them- 
selves in close contact with prevailing mental movements can fully 
realize the extent of the danger. And to what degree the fatuity of 
those who persist in maintaining dead and impossible dogmas is at 
the ground of this tendency, perhaps eternity alone can fully disclose. 


It is time that such as are unwilling to behold the shipwreck of all 
VoL. VII.—16 
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faith should arouse themselves, at least long enough to look for once 
the impending possibilities full in the face. 

According to the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, there is no con- 
demnation, and therefore no accountability, without light from 
heaven. This doctrine approves itself “to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God.” It is one of the many marvelous “sayings” 
of Jesus which, not less than his miracles, commend him to the 
world’s faith as the Only Begotten of the Infinite Jehovah. Light is 
the analogue of truth ; and truth, as has been said, is ever the voice 
of God to the soul. - Wherever truth is, man is accountable. Where 
truth is not, accountability can not be. A man can accept this doc- 
trine without denying his reason. Nay, reason compels him to accept 
it, or renounce his allegiance to her; but the contrary of this, reason 
will allow no one to accept. It is not difficult to believe that the 
Son of God should perform miracles, though reason comprehends 
not how such a thing is done. Faith should not stagger at a mir- 
acle. “Is it a thing incredible that God should raise the dead ?” 
Does reason so affirm? By no means. On the contrary, reason 
peremptorily announces that whoever can not raise the dead is not 
God. That the Son of God should affirm any other law of account- 
ability than the one contained in the text under consideration is 
utterly incredible. That Jesus has affirmed the only law which 
reason can sanction is a most striking proof that he is the Son 
of God. How should a Galilean carpenter penetrate the depths 
of so mighty a question, and bring back an answer which has satis- 
fied the most enlightened understandings and the most cultivated 
consciences through all succeeding time? Only because he was the 
Son of God could he do this. Had he failed here, it must have been 
an eternal stumbling-block to faith, That he succeeded here, and 
failed nowhere, renders faith easy enough to the heart that desires 
nothing but truth. 

From this saying of Jesus, it is a simple corollary that account- 
ability is always in the exact ratio of the light or truth enjoyed. 
The greater the light, the greater the responsibility, and the more 
fearful the guilt incurred by wrong-doing. Upon this principle, the 
Jews, who had law and truth from God, were under greater obliga- 
tion than the Gentiles, that had no law or revelation of the divine 
will. Upon this principle, Jesus upbraided the cities in which most 
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of his wonderful works had been performed. Chorazin and Beth- 
saida were worse than Tyre and Sidon, and Capernaum was pro- 
nounced more obdurate and more guilty than Sodom. Where much 
had been given, it was only just that much should be required. By 
the same fundamental principle, the responsibility of men is deter- 
mined to-day.. The light bestowed is the measure of accountability. 
Where God’s word is, men peril every thing when they reject Jesus. 
If light had not come, a valid excuse might be offered. Where the 
Gospel is unknown, faith in Jesus is not possible, and can not, upon 
any righteous principle of judgment, be made a condition of the 
ultimate salvation. Christ’s fundamental law of accountability set- 
tles this, and all similar questions, forever. The Gentiles, in Paul’s 
day, were a law to themselves, and were condemned or acquitted as 
they were untrue or true to the light which they enjoyed. God was 
not the God of the Jews only, but of the Gentiles also. The grace 
of God, given to the world in Christ Jesus, was not shut out from 
them. Every human being born into the world is within the range 
of God’s saving power in Christ, or the problem of human life must 
remain unsolved forever. Than this, nothing in the whole wide field 
of human thought is more absolutely certain. What was true of the 
Gentiles in Paul’s day is no less true, in principle, of the heathen in 
our day. Whether many will be saved, or all be lost, is not the 
question. God only knows what the result will-be. If any be saved, 
it will not be through faith in Christ, of whom they have never 
heard ; if any be lost, the condemnation will not be on the ground 
that they believed not, when belief was to them impossible. The ~ 
presence of light is the condition of accountability. The measure 
of light is the degree of accountability. Those who are saved will 
be saved under conditions involved in this fundamental law of the 
divine government, and those who are lost will be lost in the same 
way. No human being has ever been born into the world, to whom 
the final salvation was, from his birth, an impossibility. None such 
ever will be born. God’s ways are not unequal. Every human soul 
comes into the world within reach of God’s saving power. Only by 
personal unfaithfulness, under the operation of a principle just and 
holy as heaven itself, can any one be finally lost. 

Said a pious Mennonite once, whose very soul would talk its rap- 
tures to you through his eyes as you discoursed to him concerning 
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the love and grace of Christ. “When I confessed the Savior, I 
knew nothing of immersion in the name of the Lord Jesus. I had 
not heard that Christians anywhere practiced it.” Reared in the 
narrow valley in Switzerland, shut in by high mountains from the 
great world beyond, he had read and heard of Jesus, and believed in 
him with the heart. He sought to obey him, and did the best he 
knew. When he permitted the Mennonite preacher to sprinkle 
water upon him in the name of the Lord, he meant it for loving 
obedience to the Savior that had died for him, and in whom he hum- 
bly trusted for forgiveness and eternal life. He was faithful over 
what he had. He followed devoutly the light which had reached 
him. Shall such a man go to perdition for a mistake so made? A 
thousand times, No! If such a thing could be, all the stones of 
earth might cry out against Heaven. Let him believe who can; there 
is at least one to whom such a faith is impossible. 

Not the light which is in the soul, but present to the soul, so 
present that the soul may have it, is the measure of accountability. 
The Swiss Mennonite, who had never heard of immersion into Christ, 
was in an altogether different environment from thousands who 
follow the same way, in more favored lands. That he should go to 
heaven, does not necessarily mean that they shall go too. Each is 
responsible.in the ratio of the light within the soul’s reach. Whatever 
the results may be in given cases, this is the fundamental law. Men 
may be honest in what they do, and still disobey God, and go to ruin. 
Saul of Tarsus was an honest, devout man, and yet he was a great 
sinner. The light shone for him, but he did not admit it into his soul. 
A man may be honest and devout, and, at the same time, a bigoted 
partisan, having no eyes for truth, except such truth as may chance 
tf be held by the party to which he belongs. Saul was honest, but 
he was a bitter partisan. This was at the ground of his unbelief. 
The light was, indeed, shining gloriously, but it found not the 
way to his heart. “The eyes of his understanding” were closed, 
It was his sin that he did not see.. God- gave him light, but he 
walked in darkness. Had he put away pride and prejudice, the 
truth might have entered his soul. A teachable spirit is ever the 
condition of moral and spiritual perceptions. Saul was honest and 
devout, but not teachable. There are thousands of honest, de- 
vout people in darkness on some questions to-day, because party 
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pride and bitterness fill their hearts. That they are honest, is no 
excuse for their blunders. God holds men responsible for what they 
ought to know, not less than for what they do know. Willful ignorance 
of duty is sin. For unavoidable ignorance, condemnation is not pos- 
sible. But men are ever prone to regard the blunders of other peo- 
ple as willful, while they as readily take to themselves the credit of 
great simplicity of purpose and teachableness of disposition. Self- 
justification is not wise, for God knows the heart. The light be- 
stowed, not the light received, is the measure of accountability. Than 
this, as before said, nothing can be more certain. It were well for 
men if a truth of such mighty magnitude should be written indeli- 
bly upon the tablet of every heart. 

To the fundamental law of human accountability there can be no 
exception. Statutes may in great exigencies, possibly, be set aside 
without incurring guilt ; but principles are, from their nature, inflex- 
ible. God can not deny himself, and the unchangeable truth is from 
God, and is a part of him. David, and those who are with him, 
under the pressure of great hunger, eat of the loaves of the presence 
without guilt, it is presumed, though they were debarred, by special 
statute, from doing so. To special appointments, the exceptions may 
possibly be numerous, but to fundamental law, in God’s government, 
exceptions are impossible. . 

Of the things here insisted on, the following statement contains 
the sum. God has written the fact of human accountability upon 
the deepest tablets of the soul. On every page of his wonderful 
book he has traced it in clearest, brightest light. The ground of 
accountability is in moral truth, which is the voice of the living God 
to the heart of man. The presence of this truth within the soul’s 
reach is ever the condition of accountability. The measure of truth 
so present determines the degree of accountability in individual in- 
stances. The obligation of special appointments, in individual cases, 
is modified by the fundamental law. To special requirements there 
may occur exceptions, but the underlying principle is in no case 
violated. Ultimate moral truth is of God, is a part of him, and can 
not change. The ways of God are equal. None will be lost whom 
God’s mercy can save. None will be saved to whom God’s mercy 
has been made known in vain. Eternity will fully disclose both the 
impartial justice and boundless compassion of Jehovah. 








Faith. 


VI.—FAITH. 


T is not the object of this paper to give a dry disquisition on the 

subject of Faith, but, after attending sufficiently to definition to 
avoid any ambiguity, to consider it with special reference to the 
importance attached to it in the Scriptures. 

Faith, as a’word, is from the Latin fides, from fidere, to trust; 
that is, to confide in. The coz, in the word confidence, carries with 
it the idea of agreement or sympathy in the thing or being who is 
the object of faith. Such seems to have been the sense in which 
the linguists among the Romans used the word, they having direct 
reference to the state of the believing mind. 

The Greeks use ztotts (pzstis)—which is from zeéw, to persuade— 
to express their view of this matter, not having such exclusive ref- 
erence to the state of the mind as to overlook the means by which 
that state is produced. When the verb (<«4w) is used of the agent 
by which the mental state is produced, it means, to prevail upon, 
to win over, by any fair means, and especially by words, when it 
means ¢o persuade. The word has also some special usages to which 
we do not now propose to give attention. 

When the verb is used of the object, and expresses the effect of 
the act of persuading on the mind of the persuaded, it means ¢o be 
moved by fair means, and, especially by the use of words, to be won 
over, prevailed on, persuaded to comply, to assent to a statement, 
proposition, or a declaration. 

The English word de/ieve, compounded of the prefix de and the 
Anglo Saxon /efan, lyfan, to allow, means, to regard as true, to 
credit. In some parts of the United States the word “allow” 
is used for believe—as, I allow, for, I believe, and, indeed, the 
authorized secondary sense of the verb to allow is, ¢o own, or 
to acknowledge. 

I think the word faith occurs only once in the Old Testament. 
It is found in Deuteronomy xxxii, 20, where it is used in the sense 
of fidelity. The Hebrew expression, relative to those who sacrificed 
to devils, and not to God, they having forsaken him, is m2 39x x (/o 
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emon bam), meaning that they were without steadfastness or fidelity, 
and therefore they turned away from God to serve idols. 

The word confidence does not occur till the times of the Judges 
(ix, 26), and then in relation to the men of Shechem: “ And Gaal 
the son of Ebed came with his brethren, and went over into Shechem ; 
and the men of Shechem put their confidence in him. ” 

Trust, as a noun, is the Old Testament word for veliance on, or 
confidence in; and it passes over into the sense of credit given—that 
is, belief. Trust in God is faith in him; and trust in Christ is 
faith or confidence in him. The common version of the phrase, 
mpondrixdtas tv tH Nptotd (procelpikotas en too Christoo), who before 
have hoped in the Christ, by, who “first trusted in Christ,” is not 
accurate. Our trust in Christ is the foundation of our hope in him. 
(Ephesians i, 12.) It is said of David, that “he.trusted in the Lord 
God of Israel; so that after him was none like him among all the 
kings of Judah, nor any who were before him. For he clave to the 
Lord, and departed not from following him, but kept his command- 
ments which the Lord commanded Moses.” 

Belief is not an Old Testament word, nor is it found in the New 
Testament but once. The verb ¢o dclieve is of frequent occurrence 
in both; but not so early as we would at first suppose, as we find it 
for the first time in Exodus iv, 5, where Moses was commanded to 
take his rod, which had become a serpent, by the tail, that the 
Israelites might believe that the Lord God of their fathers, the God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, had appeared 
to him to deliver them from their bondage. 

Kindred to the foregoing word is assurance, which is found twice 
in the Old Testament. The Lord said to the people by Moses that, 
if they forsook him, their life should hang in doubt before them ; 
and that they should fear day and night, and that they should have 
no assurance of their life. (Deuteronomy xxviii, 66.) “And the 
work of righteousness shall be peace; and the effect of righteous- — 
ness, quietness and assurance forever.” (Isaiah xxxii, 17.) 

In the New Testament, it is said that God had given assurance 
of the judgment of the world in righteousness by that man whom 
he had ordained, by his resurrection from the dead. ,(Acts xvii, 31.) 
The primary meaning of assurance is, the act of assuring. In this 
case, the resurrection of Jesus was the act of raising Christ from 
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the dead. The secondary meaning is, freedom from doubt. “That 
their hearts might be comforted, being knit together in love, and 
unto all riches of the full assurance of understanding, to the ac- 
knowledgment of the mystery of God, and of the Father, and of 
Christ.” (Colossians ii, 2. 

“For our Gospel came not unto you in word only, but also in 
power, and in the Holy Spirit, and in much assurance; as ye know 
what kind of men we were among you for your sakes.” (1 Thes- 
salonians i, 5.) The apostle delivered the Gospel to them with en- 
tire freedom from all doubt, as a matter rroved beyond all question 
by the power of the miracles wrought by the Holy Spirit. 

For God is not unrighteous to forget your work and labor of 
love, which ye have shown toward his name, in that ye have minis- 
tered to the saints, and do minister; but we desire that each one of 
you show the same diligence, for the full assurance of the hope unto 
the end; that ye may not become slothful, but followers of those 
who through faith and patience inherit the promises. (Hebrews vi, 
11, 12.) Diligence in ministering to the saints, in the sense of a 
work, and not in mere good wishes, is accepted by God as love to- 
ward his name. But the apostle desired that they should use the 
same diligence for the full assurance of the hope unto the end. 
Perseverance in the love of God’s name, shown by continued min- 
istering for the saints, gives undoubting hope—one which is as an 
anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast, and entering within the veil. 

“ Having therefore, brethren, boldness as to the entrance into the 
holy places by the blood of Jesus, which [entrance] he instituted for 
us, a new and living way, through the veil, that is to say, his flesh ; 
and having a great Priest over the house of God, let us draw near 
with a'true heart in full assurance of faith, having had our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience, and having had our body washed 
with pure water, let us hold fast the profession of the hope without 
wavering; for he is faithful who promised.” The full assurance of 
faith is the most unwavering confidence, such confidence as admits 
of no doubt. 

Reliance, as a noun, is not used in the common version; but 
the verb, ¢o rely, is found once, in 2 Chronicles xiii, 18: “Thus the 
children of Israel were brought under at that time, and the children 
of Judah prevailed, because they relied upon the Lord.” 
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To rely, that is, to rest with confidence, seems to include the 
germinal idea of all these words in their verb form; for they are 
all germane to each other, and constitute one family of brothers, of 
various degrees of strength and force of character. 

A man may rest assured that some things are true which he 
regrets to have true. Even “the demons believe and tremble.” 
But to be benefited by truth, it must be received “in the love of it.” 
It then “works by love,’"—it then “purifies the heart.” Then, and 
then only, are we “justified by faith, and have peace with God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Such a reception of God’s revealed truth, whatever it may be, 
results in justification. Abel was justified by his faith, when he 
offered to God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain—namely, a sin- 
offering. Enoch, who by his faith walked with God, was justified 
by his belief of what God had, at that time, revealed. Noah was 
justified when he believed God’s warning of things to come; as was 
Abraham when he belived what God said to him relative to a nu- 
merous posterity; and Sarah, when she believed that, though far 
advanced in life, she should yet have a son; and also many others, 
too numerous to mention. 

But none of them were justified by faith, in the abstract ; but 
by faith, in the concrete, including the “obedience of faith.” For 
“a man is not justified by faith only.” (James ii, 24.) 

Faith, in the abstract, is of no value. “For as the body without 
the spirit is dead, so also faith without works is dead.” (James ii, 26.) 
“So also faith, if it has not works, is dead in itself.” (v. 17.) “You 
see that a man is justified, not by faith only”—in the abstract. 
“But wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith without works is 
dead?” “Was not Abraham our father justified by works, when he 
offered Isaac his son on the altar?” (v. 21.) “Was not also Rahab 
the harlot justified by works, when she received the messengers, and 
sent them out by another way?” (v. 25.) 

“What does it profit, my brethren, if a man say that he hath 
faith, and have not works? Can faith save him?’ Works is the 
life of faith. Without works, faith is dead ; and it is of no more 
use in the kingdom of God than is the body without the spirit in 
the kingdom of this world. 

Luther, frightened at the unwarranted importance attached to 
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mere works by the Romish Church, fled into the opposite extreme ; 
and, for a while, rejected the Epistle of James on account of the 
above sayings. He supposed that James was opposed to Paul. 
But when he discovered that the latter was speaking of the works 
of law, when he insisted on the justification of Abraham without 
works » and that James was speaking of “the obedience of faith,” 
when he contended that a man was justified by works,—he con- 
cluded to accept his letter. Hatred to one error often gives birth 
to another. 

Faith in any thing which God has said, no matter what it may 
be, “if it have not works,” is of no avail. The demons believed so 
firmly in Jesus that they said: “We know thee, who thou art.” 
“ And demons also came out of many, crying out, and saying, Thou 
art the Son of the living God. And he, rebuking them, suffered 
them not to speak: because they knew that he was the Christ.” 
(Luke iv, 41.) They had no love for that truth; and it could not 
purify their heart. The hope that departed spirits, who did not 
receive the truth concerning Christ, in the love of it, while in this 
world, will love it in the next, is an absurd hope. 

If the truth is not received in the love of it, it will not be 
obeyed. And the reason why many do not obey the truth which 
they believe is, because they “have pleasure in unrighteousness.” 
The obedience of faith is a part of faith, as we have seen. It is 
the life of faith ; and that, and that only, which makes faith justifying. 

The faith must be confessed, to be saving. “He who confesses 
me before men, him will I confess before my Father and the holy 
angels,” said the Great Teacher. “If thou shalt profess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy heart that God hath 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the heart 
man believes unto righteousness; and with the mouth confession 
is made to salvation.” The faith enjoined is not the abstract faith 
in the heart; but the concrete, including its confession by the 
mouth, and the entire “ obedience of iaith.” No man can be saved 
by mere orthodoxy, notwithstanding “the denominations,” of which 
no mention is made in the Scriptures, and whose very names would 
read strangely if interpolated into these writings, base their fellow- 
ship on it. To say the best of such fellowship, z¢ zs dase, in the 
sense of “low in value.” To be consistent, they should fellowship 
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the demons who confessed the truth, and who are unsurpassed in 
orthodoxy by any “denomination.” 

Every man is bound to confess the faith; but no man is bound 
to confess denominational orthodoxy. It is one thing to profess 
with the mouth the Lord Jesus, and another thing to profess the 
denominational religions of our time. It is one thing to believe in 
the heart that God hath raised Christ from the dead, and another 
thing to believe in any thing of, conversion, of spiritual operations, 
or of faith. With God, theories are worthless ; but facts and obedi- 
ence are priceless jewels. 

The apostles preached Jesus Christ and him crucified, and com- 
manded those whom they inducted into the ministry to “preach the 
Word.” (2 Timothy iv, 2.) Jesus himself was anointed “to preac 
good tidings to the poor,” not religious theories; and Jonah was 
commanded to preach to Nineveh the preaching God bade him to 
preach—that without repentance that city should be destroyed in 
forty days—not that it must adopt the theories of the Jewish 
teachers. Jesus, John the Baptist, and the apostles, all “ preached 
the kingdom of God,” not the distinguishing doctrines of “the 
different denominations.” 

Preaching that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of the living 
God ; that God had raised him from the dead, and placed him at 
his own right-hand ; that he had given him all power in heaven and 
on earth; that he had decreed that all should honor him as they 
honored the Father; that in his name every knee should bend, and 
every tongue should confess that he is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father,—this preaching was called preaching “the faith.” As 
the apostle said, “ This is the word of faith which we preach ;” that 
is, the word to be believed. 

This “faith comes by hearing, and hearing by the Word of God.” 
It was then thought that, as faith came by hearing, and hearing by 
the Word of. God, it was important that the Gospel should be 
preached to every creature; and that all should be told that “he 
who believes and is baptized shall be saved, and he who does not 
believe shall be condemned.” No preacher then stopped to tell how 
much of “the obedience of faith” could be omitted without endan- 
gering salvation; nor to point out the essentials and non-essen- 
tials among the requirements of the Jaw of God. Such arrogance 
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had no place in the ministry then. This belongs to the age of “the 
denominations,” and to the preachers of denominationalism. It is no 
part of “the faith once delivered to the saints.” 

Few seem to realize the great evils of speculative theology, and 
the damage done to the cause of Christ by the denominations pro- 
duced by the speculations of those who have preceded us in what is 
called the ministry. If all the good men now engaged in building 
up denominationalism would cease their labors in that cause, and 
would turn their attention to preaching Christ and him crucified, 
we would soon ‘see the morning twilight of a glorious day of grace, 
“This is the victory which overcomes the world, even our faith.” 
It is ample for the contest necessary for the most perfect victory. 
Shall its strength be demonstrated ? 
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1.—TZhe Doctrine of Immortality By JAMES H. WHITMORE. Buchanan, Mich.: 
Advent Publishing Association. 16 mo. 


No subject within the wide range of human thought has stronger claims 
upon our attention than the condition of the human soul after death. To 
turn our attention to this subject is, therefore, no idle speculation, but is an 
imperative duty, both according to the judgment of enlightened reason and 
the requirements of rational self-law ; for all must die and enter upon the 
state or condition of the disembodied soul, and our convictions as to 
what this state will be, exert, of necessity, a great influence on our happiness 
here and hereafter. It is, indeed, a strange phenomenon, that not only be- 
lievers and unbelievers, but different parties of believers, entertain, in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, so widely diverging views on the 
state or condition of the human soul after death, while on other and far 
more remote subjects, such as the teachings of astronomy, the length 
of the six days of creation, etc., nearly the whole intelligent world is 
a unit. 

The book whose positions we propose to examine briefly in these 
pages, professes to deal with the subject under consideration fairly and 
thoroughly, and arrives, undoubtedly honestly, at conclusions that are iden- 
tical with some of the teachings of the grossest materialism. There are many 
things in it, which are, beyond all controversy, true, however widely they 
may differ from the teachings of modern self-styled orthodoxy, and a thor- 
ough study of it might accomplish much good, if it were not for the danger 
to be pointed out hereafter. At the same time many of its positions are, 
in our judgment, not only false, but have been reached by a process by no 
means always creditable to its author. Profane authors are quoted with a 
laxity, if not something worse, that they lose all their force; for example, 
the author quotes the celebrated passage from Cicero’s writings (Tusc 
Quest., Lib. I): “I have perused Plato with the greatest diligence and ex- 
actness, over and over again ; but know not how it is, while I read him I 
am convinced ; when I lay the book aside and begin to consider by myself 
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of the soul’s immorality, all the conviction instantly ceases,” as if it 
embodied Cicero’s own views gained by a thorough examination of the 
subject, whereas it is a remark Of Cicero’s hearer or pupil, who must raise 
objections in order to give the master an opportunity to combat and refute 
them, and thereby to establish the true doctrine. We might be inclined 
to say of our author’s other quotations what Virgil says of the character 
of the Greeks: “ Know them all from one,” but being satisfied that the self- 
conscious existence of the soul after death can be learned from Revelation 
alone, we dismiss this part of the work without any further remark. In 
quoting passages of Scripture he goes to work altogether uncritically, giv- 
ing the renderings of the common version, and then drawing inferences from 
them that are not only not authorized by the original, but, in a number of 
instances, flatly contradicted by it. We shall give one or two specimens 
to explain and prove our assertion; p. 279, he translates, 1 Cor. xv, 13: 
“Tf there be no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen.” We 
need not say in so many words, that there is absolutely no force in this 
reasoning. “If there be no resurrection,” makes the resurrection a future 
event, requires the mental addition, “and it will be seen whether there is a 
resurrection or not,” represents the protasis as uncertain, and from such a 
premise a most positive conclusion is drawn. Paul’s words correctly 
translated read: “If there is no resurrection of dead (persons), Christ has 
not been raised ;” that is, the apodosis is necessarily implied in the pro- 
tasis—no resurrection of dead persons involves the non-resurrection of 
Christ. V, 18, he transcribes: “Then they also which are fallen asleep in 
Christ are perished.” A correct rendering will show the wide differ- 
ence between Paul’s reasoning and that of our author: “Then, indeed, 
those also that fell asleep in Christ, perished.” For devotional purposes 
the common version may do, but when individual passages are made 
premises, and inferences drawn therefrom, the first condition to be com- 
plied with is, that the translation be correct, and whoever can not make a 
correct translation, to him we would give the advice given by a celebrated 
sculptor to a shoemaker, “ Sutor ne ultra crepidam.” We now return to the 
teachings of our author. 

As to man’s constituent parts, he agrees perfectly with Carl Vogt and 
the whole materalistic school, whose doctrine is, that force and matter are 
inseparably connected with each other ; that where we meet with force, we 
meet also with matter ; and where we meet with matter, we find force pro- 
ceeding from it. Our author, however, reverences the Bible, believes in a per- 
sonal God, in Jesus Christ, and, especially, in the resurrection of the dead, 
and, therefore, rejects the second article of the creed of materialists, that 
“force and matter in their joint action account for the existence of every 
thing coming under our observation.” From Mr. Darwin our author differs 
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in recognizing the creative act of God in man’s origin, but as the matter ap- 
pears to us, he might just as well account for man’s existence by “natural 
selection,” making the lowest specimen of organized matter the result of the 
accidental conglomeration of eternal atoms, since his animals (that is, our au- 
thor’s) think, reason, and have consciousness, as well as those of Darwin, 
Hubner, or Vogt. The only difference, specified difference, between man 
and beast, according to our author, is, that man will be raised into life, to die 
no more, at the second coming of Christ. We confess, however, our total 
inability to comprehend how even God’s omnipotence can raise the dead into 
life, according to our author, since the physical organization constitutes the 
whole man. This physical organization, of which the brain, the originator 
of thought, is part, is destroyed by death, so that total unconsciousness fol- 
lows. Now it might, indeed, be said, and if so said, we should understand 
it, that God could keep the particles of matter constituting man, collect 
them, and fill them with new life; but both our author and Paul declare, 
that the new body, according to our author by parity of reason, ‘he new man, 
the whole result of the resurrection, is from heaven, hence distinct from the 
present body, and, therefore, not a resurrection body at all. What, under 
such circumstances, the belief in Jesus Christ can have to do with the final 
resurrection, we absolutely fail to comprehend. We quote from our author 
(pp. 294-5): 

‘‘The apostle having asserted his confidence in the resurrection of the dead (2 Cor. v 
1-8) proceeds further to say: ‘for we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ 
The imagery here used, for the language is obviously figurative, compares the believer in the 
present state of existence to an ‘earthly house’ (sic!) which may be dissolved ; and in the 
next, as ‘a building of God, a house not made with hands,’ which unlike the former is eternal 
and can not be dissolved. As if Paul had said, ‘What though our present nature be dis- 
solved in death, We know that God has provided another nature, an incorruptible and 
immortal one, which he will bestow upon us, when he raises us up by Jesus at the resurrec- 
tion.’ He is evidently speaking of the two bodies to which he alludes in 1 Cor. xv, ‘there is 
a natural body and there is aspiritual body.’ In the second verse, he says: ‘ For in this mor- 
tal state we groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed upon with [immortality] our house which 
is from heaven. For we that are in this tabernacle [dwelling here as mortal beings] do 
groan, being burdened: not for that we would be unclothed, but, clothed upon [with immor- 
tality], that mortality might be swallowed up in life. Therefore we are always confident, know- 
ing that, whilst we are at home in the body [that is, while we are possessed of this earthly 
and mortal nature] we are absent from the Lord: (for we walk by faith not by sight :) 
We are confident, I say, and willing rather to be absent from the body [that is, from our 
natural body or corruptible nature] and to be present with the Lord,’ when ‘immortality 
shall be swallowed up by life.” 


We should fain leave off quotations here, but our object imperatively 
demands that we should hear our author a little longer. He proceeds (pp 
295-297) passim : 

“Tn this passage the apostle contrasts the vatural body with the spiritual ; the mortal 


nature with the immortal. . . . Orthodox expositors use the phrases ‘clothed upon,’ 
‘absent from,’ ‘at home in,’ as strictly literal expressions, and hence they speak of ¢Aat which 
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is ‘clothed upon,’ that ‘ which is absent from,’ that which is ‘at home in,’ and this something 
they insist is the immortal soul of man. . . . But we are not to go to heaven to be 
clothed upon ‘ with our house,’ ‘for this house is from heaven.’ . . . If the expression 
‘earthly house,’ denotes the present mortal body, the contrasted expression of a ‘ building 
of God’ must indicate an immortal body. But if the disembodied soul at death takes pos- 
session of its immortal body in heaven, it follows that at the resurrection there will be 
two bodies for each soul. . . . And more; if it be affirmed that it is the sou/ that is 
‘clothed upon,’ with an ‘earthly house’ in this life, and that after death it is clothed upon 
with ‘a building of God,’ then consistency demands that the affirmant shall forthwith discard 
the notion of the soul’s immortality ; for it is written, ‘this mortal must put on immortality.’ 
That which ‘is clothed upon,’ then, ‘this something within,’ call it the soul, if you please, 
must put on émmortality, and is itself called this mortal.” 

On reading-the whole work of our author the reader is painfully im- 
pressed with the conviction that he does not seek, primarily, the truth, but 
victory. He sets out with a firmly settled idea that his theory is correct, 
and every passage is turned and twisted to support it. He proceeds analyt- 
ically throughout, whereas only a strictly synthetical process in questions 
like the one before us can lead to the truth and gain the reader’s good will. 
Our author often misrepresents the positions of his opponents, creates a 
man of straw, in order to demolish it with the valor of a second Don Quix- 
ote. He is very fond of the reductio ad absurdum, and could, consequently, 
not complain in justice, if the same weapons were turned against him. 
But as the best interests of truth would hardly be subserved thereby, noth- 
ing of the kind will be attempted here. 

Our author asks somewhere in his work with an air of triumph, where 
in all the Scriptures the disembodied soul or psyche is spoken of as a self- 
conscious entity, that thinks, reasons, feels, that is treated as a personality? 
We consider the question a fair one. If a single passage can be pointed out 
wherein the disembodied spirit has still self-consciousness, our author’s whole 
theory is gone, gone forever; on the other hand, although the absence of 
such a passage would not conclusively prove the correctness of his theory, 
yet it would be strong presumptive evidence in its favor. Passages that 
are generally referred to in order to sustain the self-conscious existence of the 
disembodied soul, as that speaking of the woman of Endor, that called up 
the disembodied spirit of Samuel ; Luke xxiii, 43, where the Savior promises 
to the penitent thief that he would be on that very-day with him in paradise ; 
Luke xvi, 19-31, where the dead Lazarus and the rich man are introduced as 
speaking, feeling, being happy and miserable ; 1 Peter iii, 18-21, where it 
is said that the disembodied spirit of Christ went and preached to the spir- 
its in custody or safe-keeping,—we say these and similar passages that 
would seem to the unprejudiced reader to establish the self-conscious exist- 
ence of the disembodied spirit beyond the very possibility of a reasonable 
doubt, receive at the hands of our author a turning and twisting, which if 
they were applied to the whole Bible, would convert it into a meaningless 
book. Yes, although we are prepared to defend the literal sense of these 
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passages against any intelligent opponent, we prefer not pressing this 
point here. We should like, however, to ask our author what Stephen 
meant when he prayed, on the point of death (Acts vii, 59): “ Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit.” According to him the spirit is nothing distinct from the 
body, but only the result of the physical organization; the cause being de- 
stroyed, the effect ceases, as a matter of course, ¢nd the question is a legit- 
imate one. What was Jesus to receive of Stephen? Possibly his last 
breath. We might call our author’s attention also to Heb. xii, 23, where the . 
believing Jews are said to have come to spirits of righteous (men or angels) 
made perfect, but feels sure that he sees angels here, since the “saints” 
in the Savior’s retinue are, according to him, also angels and not “ghosts.” 

Once more: Mr. Whitmore positively denies the resurrection of the 
body as something different from the soul. Page 299, he says: “The New 
Testament teaches the resurrection of dead men; modern theology, of dead 
bodies.” To set our author, or, if not him, our readers, right on this subject, 
we call attention to Rom. viii, 11, where we read, “ He that awakened Christ 
from out of dead persons, will quicken or vivify also your mortal bodies, 
on account of his spirit dwelling in you ;” also to Phil. iii, 21, “Who will 
transform the Jody of our lowliness to make it conformable to the body of 
his glory, by means of the power of being able to subject all things to 
himself.” 

But we propose now to examine 2 Cor. v, 1, more fully, and this the 
more as our author has himself appealed to it, has largely commented upon 
it, and as, we hesitate not to say it, his interpretation is unnatural and 
ought to have convinced him of the utter untenableness of his theory. 

In the first place we say, that his translation is wretched, by which mis- 
translation the apostle’s scope is darkened, if not kept altogether out of 
sight. We translate as follows: 

“Verse I. For we know that if our earthly tent-house shall have been taken apart or 
dissolved, we have a building from God, a house not made by hands, eternal in the heavens. 
Verse 2. For in this we also groan, longing to put on our house from heaven. Verse 3. 
If, indeed, we shall be found dressed not naked. Verse 4. For also as those still living in 
the tent we groan, weighed down: since we do not desire to undress, but put on (over what 
we wear), that the mortal may be swallowed up by the life. Verse 6 Being therefore of 
good cheer and knowing, that dwelling in the body, we dwell away from the Lord. Verse 
8. But we are of good cheer, and prefer rather to dwell outside of the body and to be at 


home toward the Lord. Therefore we are zealous to be well-pleasing to him, whether liv- 
ing (in the body), or living (out of the body).” 


The apostle treats of Christ’s coming and expresses his ignorance, 
whether he shall live to see it or shall die before it; éa. zatadu97 excludes 
every other view. The believers living at the time of this great event will 
be changed, will dress themselves, will put on the resurrection body, that is 
partly from heaven (2x #205, has God for its author), partly a development of 
the germ implanted in the believer by faith in Jesus Christ (1 Cor. xv, 42, 
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etc.), while those that shall have fallen asleep before that event, will be 
found, before they have put on the resurrection body, yupzvot. The apostle 
tells us that, for his part, he would rather belong to those living on earth 
at the second coming of Christ, than be numbered with the departed. 

But this is not the point to which our author’s attention must be called. 
He agrees with us and all, that by the tent-house the body is meant, which 
is also represented as a garment that is put off in death, while the resur- 
rection body is put on. Now this body is spoken of through the whole 
argumentation of the apostle, as an accident, as something different from 
the principle of personality, the Z or we. This principle of personality is 
not dependent for its existence on the body or on its vital connection with 
the body. The apostle knows that 4e has a house made of God, etc., after 
he shall have laid off his body. The apostle speaks of the possibility of 
being found naked at the second coming of Christ, which will be the case 
if he die before Christ’s coming ; the apostle longs to be out of the body 
and to be at home with Christ. Now every one of these propositions 
utterly demolishes our author’s theory. The principle of personality in man 
is not the body, but the spirit. How much soever this spirit may be affected 
by being separated from the body, its self-conscious existence does not de- 
pend on the body; and this being proved, the controversy with our author 
is at an end, his theory is radically false. 

But is, therefore, the theory which he combats correct? By no means. 
Modern orthodoxy is as grave a departure from the teachings of the Bible 
as our author’s theory. The modern view of the soul’s inherent immortality, 
of the soul’s going immediately after death to heaven, the /ow fosition mod- 
ern orthodoxy assigns to the resurrection, are more in keeping with the 
teachings of Plato, than with those of Christ and Paul, and this our au- 
thor has set forth very clearly and forcibly, so that we could recommend 
his book, if it were not for the fact, that we fear people, when they find 
to what his opposition to orthodoxy leads, will abandon all opposition and 
accept the orthodox (?) views as absolutely true, without examining the 
Bible at all. 

It is well-known, that both Luther and Calvin, in order to destroy the 
Roman Catholic doctrine about “ Purgatory” more effectually, gave to 
many passages an unnatural turn ; while the Protestant theologians of the 
European Continent have long ago returned to the principles of sound ex- 
egesis, so that no German scholar of self-respect would defend the unnat- 
ural Calvinistic view of 1 Peter iii, 18, etc., according to which the Logos, 
before his incarnation, preached through Noah to the antediluvians in op- 
position to the plain and positive teaching of the text. The case is quite 
different in this country. Parties differing on almost any other subject 
agree here; and being unable, through prejudice or ignorance of the elements 
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of Biblical criticism, to arrive at the truth, they heap ridiaule, scorn, sarcasm, 
slander, on the truth and its advocates, as if the cause of Christianity, which 
is identical with the truth, could be subserved thereby. Instead, however, of 
formally arraigning the false positions of orthodoxy, we prefer to give what 
we firmly believe to be the Bible’s teaching on the subject in question, in 
a number of theses, each and every one of which we believe can be suc- 
cessfully defended. 

1. Soul and body, though different in their being and unequal in im- 
portance, are, nevertheless, zecessary constituents of man. 

‘2. In man’s creation soul and body were united in order to work out 
harmoniously man’s—the result of this union—destiny. 

3. This union was to be indissoluble. 

4. The spirit dwelling in the body was, by a consistent and full devel- 
opment of its divine powers and faculties, to transform and fit, through the 
soul, the body for its everlasting home. 

5. In his original state man was not immortal, but was destined by the 
Creator to become, and capable of becoming, relatively immortal, by sustain- 
ing his time of probation. 

6. God alone possesses absolute immortality. 

7. The death threatened to -Adam, in case of disobedience, referred 
to his soul or spirit as well as to his body. 

8. Without the work of redemption and its effects on the race, Adam’s 
whole being would have been a prey of death; that is, Adam would have be- 
come a non-entity in consequence of sin. 

9. The incarnation of the Logos, as soon as it was fixed in the mind of 
God and darkly announced to our progenitors, set limits to the power and 
domain of death, which is, consequently, no longer what it would have been 
without the incarnation. 

10. Separation from God through sin is death, and if the finally impeni- 
tent are preserved throughout eternity in a state of consciousness, this is 
the effect of God’s agency, not of an intrinsic immortality of the soul 
or spirit. 

11. A real union with God through faith in Jesus Christ is life, real life, 
everlasting in its nature and necessarily blessed. 

12. Hence, when / is not spoken of physically in the New Testament, 
it means always eternal blessedness, exactly as immortality does. 

13. The incarnation of the Logos, or rather the incarnated Logos, has 
not only revealed the state of the disembodied spirit or soul more clearly, 
but has also greatly modified and affected it. 

14. The post-mortem state of the true Christian is infinitely better and 
more desirable than that of the most pious Jew or patriarch before 
Christ was. 
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15. The ignoring of this grand truth, proceeding from a confounding of 
the Old and New Testament, by both the orthodox and materialists, is the 
fruitful source of most of the errors in vogue on this subject. 

16. The spirit of the true Christian goes, indeed, immediately after 
death unto Christ, and enjoys all the happiness that is possible from the 
nature of the case; but 

17. This state is, nevertheless, an abnormal one, and the work of re- 
demption as well as the believer’s happiness will be completed only in and 
through the union of the spirit with the resurrection body. 





, 


2.—History of English Literature. By H. A. TAINE. Translated by H. VAN 
LAuN, one of the Masters at the Edinburgh Academy. Twovolumes. New 
York: Henry Hoit & Co. 1874. 8vo. pp. 531, 550. 


THE spirit of inquiry displayed in recent histories of literature, and in 
literary reviews, while it is not the less scrutinizing and incisive, is greatly 
modified in tone and temper since the time of Dr. Johnson. There is 
manifest a broader charity and a more general appreciation. Authors are 
shown a more kindly regard, and there is also a more sympathetic desire to 
look into their lives with a view to sift the truth from the chaff of error 
and prejudice, which we feel abounds, and, reasoning by analogy, for a long 
time obscured the golden grain. 

We can hardly hope in our time to see the full fruition of this laudable 
spirit; but there is comfort and satisfaction in knowing that the direction is 
right, and that even partial ascertainments are good. If it were not for 
this there would be no practical use in looking backward upon a field of 
human labor so extensive, however pleasant the retrospect to the investigator. 

There is nothing more instructive in human experience than the lives 
of the great names in literature, whether we look back to times the most 
remote and records the most obscure, whether we contemplate the fullest 
and most complete biographies, or grope among the shadows and dust of 
unwritten ages for the figments of a name that the lapse of time has atten- 
uated or almost completely obliterated, or turn with curious eyes and dive 
into men’s souls, “as ghostly fathers do,” to scan the thoughts, motives, 
and impulses of those who work around us while it is to-day. 

The literature of a people is a mirror in which their life is directly re- 
flected and fixed for the perusal of the world. Hamlet defined the func- 
tion of the actor, “to hold, as ’t were, the mirror up to nature ; to show vir- 
tue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the 
time, his form and presence ;” but how true soever this may have been in 
Shakespeare’s time, when literature was not for the many, we can readily per- 
ceive by the effulgent light of present times how eminently true it is of the 
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written page, and we can feel the truth the more as we realize that the de- 
lineations are not merely specimens of mimicry, but revelations of the 
heart, spun from its very life, like silk from the worm, and woven into a 
thousand beautiful textures of rainbow dyes, or steeped in the inky hues 
of sorrow. ’ 

The literature of a people is not a tissue of fancy, but a web of truth. 
With a woof of fact the writer weaves into various patterns, like the tapes- 
tries of our ancestors which celebrated great historical and social events. 
What would there be of literature if there were no manners, customs, 
polite society, conversation, taste and culture, in the fine arts? The lack 
of these among a people is barbarism. The record of them constitutes 
what we call polite literature, which includes poetry, the metrical expression 
of the sentiments. And when we contemplate the enormous accumulation 
of the ages, since what we regard as the dawn of civilization, it seems in- 
credible that much of it ever obtained as knowledge. Be that as it may, 
however, it is certainly interesting to inquire the purpose and effect of the 
writing of many books, to which, we are divinely assured, there is no_end. 
How pleasant it is, to be sure, to sit by the cheerful fire in the long Win- 
ter nights, while the evening lamp radiates the ample page of knowledge ; 
how instructive to trace its source and scan the motives, enter into the 
feelings and sympathize with the labor of the author. A spirit of inquiry 
is started the moment the book is opened, and it is kept active by a kindred 
spirit that accompanies it from page to page. Whole pyramids of books 
have been written to inquire into the lives of writers, and, indeed, it is of 
the very first importance to know who an author is before a moment’s 
time is wasted. upon his productions. This might prove fatal to the be- 
ginners, but the true author, the writer with a mission, some how or other 
rarely dies in obscurity. The very instincts of the race readily perceive 
his merits, and soon follows a commensurate acknowledgement of his 
excellences. 

Authorship has ever been surrounded by a peculiar charm. Like the 
images of saints in old missals, the head of the author is haloed with a 
golden glory. His life is invested with semi-celestial attributes, and curios- 


‘ity is ever on the alert to obtain a peep within the veil. We desire to 


know wherein the life differs from our own that wields the power to open 
with a word the very fountains of our being and set every feeling and 
emotion at play. 

Who is the author? what is his life?-how did he wive? How natural 
these question to the reader as he turns the leaves of the author in hand 
over and over. He may imagine that one of the characters in the novel is 
none other than the author, and in truth such is frequently the case. He 
knows that the vagaries of authorship are manifold and past finding out. He 
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understands that a book is frequently written to support some trifling theory, 
and that opinions are put forth under the guise of an eccentric character 
in a novel, that no sane or decent man would hazard his respectability by 
uttering in society. How some write for fame, many for a livelihood, and a 
few through pure motives of doing good, he also knows full well; but is it 
not a fact, is it not demonstrable that writers, as a class, are impelled to the 
pen by some higher power than mere human will or human inclination? If 
that is denied, then the whole belief in a “calling” must tumble. But how- 
soever it is done the pleasure is with the reader, and the pains with the 
author. Whether an author is married or not has much more to do with 
the constitution of his work than may appear upon a merely casual view, 
although we have neither time nor space to exhibit it at this writing, but 
it may’ be thrown out by way of a morsel that, Jqhn Milton’s inimitable 
scene of Eve’s contrition and reconciliation with Adam was written after 
the domestic cloud had passed over the poet’s household under the super- 
intendence of Mrs. Milton number one. 

The treatment of the tender passion differs very materially in the hands 
of married or unmarried authors. One is almost impelled to demand by 
what right an unmarried writer undertakes to disparage marriage, and to 
query how it is that very young writers discourse so learnedly about love. 
We have a modest theory of our own about authors generally; namely, 
that their thoughts flow from them like water from a fountain, or sap from 
the maple, without affecting the fountain or the tree in the least: but we 
would not urge it at all, nor do we even intend to advocate it. So, let it 
go for what it is worth. 

It must appear, upon careful investigation, that the paths of literature 
are not always the paths of peace. The lives of writers rarely comport 
with what they write. All the sunshine and beauty they know are of the 
fancy, and flow from the point of the hard-driven pen to adorn the page 
and delight the reader. 

We can not now tell what the life of “ England’s myriad-minded son” 
was; but Mr. Taine, in his volume on the history of English literature, 
maintains that he commenced life as a thief, married under age a woman 
much older than himself to hide their shame, was a roisterer and a sensu- 
alist, and that his mind was a rich and fertile manure-heap for the propa- 
gation of the worst passions of our nature. Setting aside or ignoring the 
question as to the authorship of Shakespeare, Taine rather insinuates that 
the “Venus and Adonis,” the first heir of Shakespeare’s invention, is the 
key-note of his genius, which, we must infer, reveled in the very voluptu- 
ousness of passion; and we doubt if the credit he gives the author of 
“Hamlet” and “Macbeth” is sufficient offset for the moral disparagement. 
Taine is a Frenchman, and it is a question whether the prejudice of race 
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may not have had something to do toward tincturing his opinions of the 
transcendent English poet. That Shakespeare is without a rival in depict- 
ing human passions, must be acknowledged ; but who excels or equals him 
in delineating every virtue that adorns human character and makes us love 
our race for the good it possesses? The impartial reader of the Inspired 
Book will find in it a record of the truth of human life not less particular 
than Shakespeare has given, and it is because of its truth that it obtains 
its hold upon the world, and is loved. 

We can not tell how Shakespeare’s life comported with his work; but 
the best critics can not reconcile them. They find that, while he was 
writing “ Macbeth,” he was suing a man for a few shillings, for grain de- 
livered to him. Taine believes in the Shakespeare of traditions, and 
therefore kills him off after a debauch with some of his old theatrical 
friends of London, who paid him a visit for the purpose of festivity, at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. So that he who soliloquized sublimely upon life and 
death, in “ As You Like it” and “Hamlet,” dies like a sot, forgetting that 
but a short time before he wrote, that “we commend the ingredients of our 
poisoned chalice to our own lips.” 

Very well, then; if the true doctrine is, that we must heed rather what 
our teachers say than what they do, we may as well accept Taine’s Shakes- 
peare as any other; and that means no more and no less than that a 
corrupt fountain can bring forth pure water. 

But as we pursue inquiry down the paths of literature, we find that 
writers, like the rest of the world, are very human beings after all. Jack 
Falstaff’s designation of his recruits applies admirably to them all: 
“Tush, man! mortal men, mortal men.” They turn out literature as me- 
chanics produce work, more or less finished, according to individual skill ; 
and it goes from them for the money paid over the counter, and that is 
the last of it. Some of it they look at afterward with pride and satisfac- 
tion—that is, if it happens to wear well—a great deal of it they regret. 
It “returns to plague the inventor.” 

The English writers of a century ago ravened on each other like 
wolves, or, where they did not, we find them sad, isolated, suffering 
wretches, in perpetual struggle with pride and want. Instances are hardly 
required, for a revival of one’s general reading will supply them. 

Poets are notable instances of the inconsistency of the life practical 
with the life ideal. One would think, to hear Pope read, that he was a 
master of the tender passion, that he was handsome, noble, and all that 
sort of thing ; whereas, in point of fact, he was a little, crooked, rickety 
wretch, badly “jilted,” and irremediably soured. One has only to read 
Washington Irving’s “ Life of Goldsmith,” to learn how far apart the actual 
and the ideal dwelt in the life of the author of the “ Deserted Village.” There 
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is perhaps some harmony between the melancholy Gray, living isolated 
and alone in his chambers, suffering with dignity and gout, and the pensive 
sentiment of the “Elegy.” But Gray would not have it known that he 
pursued literature as a profession ; he wished to be understood as writing 
for pastime, while leading the life of a private gentleman. Burns tasted 
the bitter-sweet of the “tree of knowledge.” 


‘Lament who may the ribald line 
‘That showed his lapse from duty, 
How kissed the maddening lips of wine, 
Or wanton ones of beauty.” 


He is only another illustration of his own verse, that 
“ Man was made to mourn.” 


George Macdonald affirms that, while he was one of the most gifted, he 
was also one of the most wretched of men, and died deeply contrite and 
repentant. Walter Scott died of drudgery, to liquidate a debt accumulated 
to found a house, the only representative of which now bearing his blood 
is a renegade to the faith of her fathers. Byron’s brief and brilliant career 
is almost a thing of to-day. His wonderful genius, dipped at times in 
honey, always smacked of gall. His verse, like his life, was unwhole- 
some,—was, because it can not be taken as a “steady diet,” and few read 
it now. Coleridge ate opium; and—now withdrawing the hasty glance at 
the poets—so did De Quincey, the most acute intellect of his day or since, 
and we can see him steeped in “bliss” taken from his vest-pocket, lying 
supine before his peat fire, sleeping off the effects of the delusive drug, 
anon to suffer the “pangs of hell.” 

The paths of literature have changed since the advent of the daily 
newspaper. They no longer meander among groves and flowery banks, 
but merge into the devious ways of the editor’s work in a great city. The 
life of those who sit under “the powerful light that beats upon a throne” 
is not more open to the day, or more closely scrutinized, than the writers 
for the press; and the best, the most vigilant, observers are the editors. 
themselves. They are as vigilant to detect flaws in each other “as a cat 
to steal cream,” and perfectly reliable, too, in laying them open to the 
public eye. The “liberty of the press” is the only despotism tolerated in 
free America; and never sat despot on his throne and swayed with more 
absolute authority and will than the individual trenched behind the edito- 
rial “we.” The literature of the newspaper is degraded, so to speak, to a 
trade ; but this must be so, in the very nature of things. The sheet must 
appear daily with the matutinal coffee, and: little time is left between each 
reappearance to trim and refine the materials composing it. Immense 
quantities of matter are gathered by the every-day harvesters, much re- 
jected, and that which is used carefully winnowed before passing into the 
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mill for the news-readers’ daily bread. Editing a great daily is not the 
mere acceptance of matter, the mere labor of gathering in to fill up, but 
rather a quickness to perceive what is “newsy,” fit, and proper. The 
newspaper is the poor man’s literature of this day. The best minds and 
the ablest pens are engaged upon it, or find a ready purchaser in the pub- 
lisher for all that is of practical value in their productions. The newspaper 
differs from every other form of publication in that it is a daily epitome of 
circumstances and events, with such of them z# extenso and elaborated as 
the editor deems of commanding interest to his readers. Some find fault 
with the editor for giving too much of this and too little of that ; but, if he 
did otherwise, still another class of readers would complain. The news- 
paper is a pretty fair standard of the intelligence, morals, and culture of 
the people who support it; and, while it may lessen the taste or limit the 
habit for deeper or more solid reading, it certainly affords a broader and 
more general information than the average of people can afford either time 
or means to acquire in the paths of literature. 





3-—A Brief History of Culture. By JOHN S. HITTELL. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1875. 12mo. pp. 329. 


THE subject discussed in this volume is intensely interesting ; and, in 
view of the relations of culture to modern life, it is almost impossible to 
overestimate the value of a trustworthy history of the operation of the 
forces which have brought us to our present state of development. 

Buckle’s “ History of Civilization in England,” and Lecky’s “ History 
of Rationalism,” and “The History of European Morals,” as well as the 
“Tntellectual Development of Europe,” by Dr. Draper, are doubtless 
familiar to the reader ; but he will have noticed that these works are only 
partial histories, and are therefore not a satisfactory treatise upon the whole 
subject of Culture. 

This work proposes to give the outlines of history, such as will cover 
the whole ground. 

The author divides Culture into five different ages,—those of Stone, 
Bronze, Iron, Printing, and Steam: 

“In the Stone age, men were savages, and had no accumulation of property, no 
division of labor, no strong national organization, no written laws, no dense population, and 
no edge-tools of better material than stone. In the chapter on savagism, the general social, 
political, and religious features of that condition are described, and then special descrip- 
tions are given of certain typical nationalities, such as the Hawaiians, New Zealanders, 
North American Indians, Kaffres, and Esquimaux. 

“ Barbarism, the condition in which bronze weapons for war and tools for agriculture 
came into common use, occupies the second chapter, in which we see a considerable 


division of labor and accumulation of property, improved tillage, dense population, strong 
nationalities, large cities, durable dwellings, permanent and extensive conquests, written 
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laws, and complex political, social, and ecclesiastical systems. The general features of 
barbarism, and afterward of the leading barbaric nations, including ancient Egypt, Assyria, 
Persia, and Hindostan, are described. 

“The Iron Age began about 550 B. C., and brought with it the common use of the 
alphabet, a refined taste in literature and art, and historical records written like those of 
our day; and here the connected story of culture-history begins. We know much of 
savagism and barbarism; but we are unable to trace the progress of man through them 
with information so authentic and clear as we have of later times. The Iron Age is treated 
in two chapters: one, on Pelasgian civilization, follows the advance of culture through 
ancient Greece and Rome; the other, on the Middle Era, tells how Europe was recon- 
structed by the Teutonic conquest,—how Christianity, Mohammedanism, the feudal system, 
and the Italian republics, rose, and established their authority. 

“The fifth chapter, on the Press Age, describes the period from 1450 to 1770, in which 
printing was the tyPical feature. The mariner’s compass, gunpowder, chimneys and window- 
glass, and many other inventions previously made, now came into common use ; and great 
changes occurred in’ the arts of war and navigation, intercourse with foreign nations, the 
extent of civilization, and the transfer of the main centers of wealth and intelligence from 
the southern to the northern slopes of Europe. We now begin to trace the fortunes of 
many nations still existing. We see how Venice, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Sweden, and 
France, at various times, had the leadership in war or commerce, and how each lost her 
place, in most cases, by defects of government. 

“The sixth chapter relates to the history of the Steam Age, from 1770 to 1873, with 
its wonderful changes made by steam-machinery, the metallurgy of Iron, cloth-machinery, 
tHe electric telegraph, the discovery and vast development of chemistry and geology, the 
great improvements in means of locomotion and the implements of warfare, the extension 
of civilization over large areas previously savage or barbarous, the rapid advances toward 
the combination of a large majority of mankind into one harmonious community bound 
together by common interests and sympathies, and the accumulation of property and 
knowledge with a speed tenfold greater than in the Press, and a hundredfold greater than 
in the Bronze Age. 

“The seventh and last chapter is occupied with a review, in which the different ages 
are compared with one another, and culture, as a whole, is considered from various points 
of view. ‘The influences that obstruct and that favor progress ; the geographical course of 
culture, which, since the earliest days of barbarism, has moved gradually from the borders 
of the Torrid Zone, in Hindostan and Egypt, northward, through Babylon, Nineveh, 
Athens, Rome, Venice, and Paris, to London and Berlin; the progress of morality over 
the ruins of caste, polygamy, despotic government, slavery, and other class privileges; the 
predominance of Europe over the other continents ; of the Teutonic family over the other 
Euraryans, and of the English nations over the other Teutons; and the value of the con- 
tributions of different nationalities to culture,—are among the topics considered. 

“ Although I have used Savagism, Barbarism, Pelasgian Civilization, and the Middle 
Era, as headings for the first four chapters, yet my main periods are styled the Stone, 
Bronze, Iron, Press, and Steam Ages,—the division being based throughout on industrial 
art, the main forces of culture. It was the use of bronze that first enabled men to organize 
compact, barbaric communities ; it was not until they had obtained iron that they reached 
Pelasgian civilization; the press, the magnetic needle, and gunpowder were the main 
influences in raising men to a higher condition in the Printing Age; and steam and its 
wonderful mechanical and scientific companions deserve the chief credit for the great 
intellectual as well as industrial and commercial progress of the present time. Attributing 
to industry and science the first place in culture, I have given much space to information 
about the inventions and discoveries, while kings, conquerors, and diplomatists are gen- 
erally treated as unworthy of admiration, and, in a work so brief as this, even of notice. 

“The Steam Age, from 1770 to 1873; the Press Age, from 1450 to 1770; the Iron 
Age, from 550 B. C. to 1450 A. I).; the period covering thousands of years preceding ‘the 
Iron Age; and the general review,—each occupies about one-fifth of the book.” 
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It is not difficult to determine where the author stands on the subject 
of Darwinism. He tells us that “civilization is the necessary product of 
human nature. History, historical criticism, archeology, and physical 
science tell us that within their domain all changes proceed under invaria- 
ble laws.” But he ought to have known that, with respect to the law of 
development, history can never be ranked in the same category with 
physical science, for the reason that the human will is an important 
factor in all the evolutions of humanity. Hence, the progress of the race 
can not be measured in the same way as we measure the progress of purely 
physical things. Of course, the statement, that “civilization is the nec- 
essary product of human nature,” is nothing more than Mr. Buckle’s 
statement reiterated, and contains a very common fallacy, which many 
writers upon the subject of history seem not to observe. It seems to 
us that it is precisely this fact that is overlooked by most of the advo- 
cates of modern rationalism. We refer to the fact that man is a moral 
agent, and hence the laws which govern him can not be subjected to the 
same analysis as those which govern irresponsible agents. 

But we said that our author’s position with respect to Darwinism is not 
doubtful; nor is he in the least careful of what becomes of the Mosaic 
account. He tells us the statement that civilization is the necessary 
product of human nature may be regarded as inconsistent with the Mosaic 
account of, creation, “ which was, until of late years, generally accepted as 
historically true ; but it is now regarded, by all the ablest scientists, and by 
many, if not most, leading Bible critics, as a record of ancient traditions 
which do not agree with each other, or with trustworthy information derived 
from other sources, and are therefore not to be accepted. We must turn 
to geology, archzology, zoology, and the study of the savages of our own 
time, to obtain correct ideas of the condition of men when they first: ap- 
peared on the earth. High geological authority tells us that man has lived 
on the earth at least one hundred thousand years.” 

This, of course, is mere speculation ; but it is precisely the data which 
furnish the foundation for nearly all the author’s subsequent conclusions. 
It is really amazing to witness with what brazen effrontery men affirm the 
wildest speculations to be veritabie science. They do not even say that it 
is probable such and such things may be true, but, with an assurance that 
almost silences protest, they asswme that every thing necessary*to their 
conclusions is true. We say they assume it; for they frequently do not 
offer the “shadow of a shade” of proof; and this, too, when very “high 
geological” authority tells us it is not true. And to state that the Mosaic 
account of creation is no longer generally accepted as historically true is 
to state simply what the author ought to have known would be seriously 
questioned. It may be that the old understanding of the Mosaic record 
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is no longer considered correct ; but no one, except such authors as write 
in a very unsatisfactory manner on culture, civilization, development, etc., 
would think of affirming that the historic statements of Moses, when /rof- 
erly understood, are to be taken at any discount whatever. 

The book before us contains some important generalizations, and has 
condensed and brought together in convenient form many interesting facts. 
Still, as a candid and trustworthy history of culture, it is, to say the least, 
not worthy to be ranked in a very high class. Its chief recommendation 
is its brevity. The author has aimed at mu/tum in parvo; and, though we 
can not perceive the “much” part, we take great pleasure in saying that 
we immediately recognize the “little.” 





4.—Lost Forever. By L.T. TOWNSEND, D. D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1875. 16mo. pp. 448. 

THE author publishes his volume with the full understanding of how it 
will be received in certain quarters. He seems to realize that the subject is 
one which very many people do not care to consider. Certainly it is not a 
very pleasant subject to any one, but it should not be lost sight of on that 
account. Death is not a very pleasant subject, still we have constant need 
to be reminded of its certainty and the necessary preparation for it. 

We confess to have very little patience with that growing sentimen- 
talism, which would banish the word “//e//” from our godd old English Bible. 
The phrase, “ Eternal Punishment,” may not be exactly in harmony with 
the refined tastes of modern civilization, but it has equal authority in the 
Word of God with the phrase “ Eternal Life.” It may be that the thing 
can be done, but we confess we do not understand how one-half of the 
Bible may be interpreted “teradly, while the other half must be interpreted 

Jiguratively. It seems to us that the principles of hermeneutics which 
would make “God,” “heaven,” “happiness,” “eternal life,” etc., readities, 
would compel us to accept as realities, the “ devil,” “hell,” “misery,” and 
“eternal death.” Hence, if the Bible be accepted as a divine revelation, 
and as an authoritative guide to man, the question as to the possibility of 
being lost forever is no longer debatable. It seems to us that nothing 
can be clearer than that this doctrine is set forth in the Word of God. And, 
if so, it should not be softened down until it means nothing, but should be 
allowed to have its full force in the administration of the divine government. 

The book before us is a brave effort to rescue the Bible teaching on this 
subject from the seeming disuse into which it is falling, and we regard it as 

_a healthy “sign of the times,” that such a book commands at once a careful 
and candid reading. The argument is conducted with good temper and: is 
nearly always conclusive, and sometimes overwhelming. It is affirmed that 
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Universalists and Unitarians, at the present time, both conservative and 
radical, hold to “ Restorationism,” and that likewise most of the philoso- 
phy of the day is tinctured with it. It is further declared that the at- 
tempted defense of “ Restorationism” sometimes takes the form of argu- 
ment ; but generally it is an appeal to the sentiments and desires of men, 
right or wrong. It is frequently boldly asserted that endless punishment 
can not possibly follow as the consequences of the sin of a momentary life- 
time. ‘lhe author’s arguments in opposition to this doctrine are very strik- 
ing, and most of them appear quite conclusive. The following will give the 
reader a taste of the quality of his style: 


“For the sake of the argument, however, we will admit that if the guilty will repent in the 
future, they will be restored. ‘he counter question at once presents itself, what if they will 
not repent? Or what good reason is there for supposing that men in the future life, as in this, 
while in the exercise of their responsible agency, will not resolutely persist in the work of 
self-destruction. ‘In this world, where stands the Cross of Christ, men turn away from the 
offers of mercy which it makes, and with a strange and mysterious desperation rush on in 
their course of self-inflicted evils, and at length lie down and die in darkness and horror ;’ 
what are the evidences that they will be so situated as not to do the same hereafter? If 
they continue as they are, can God save them? Supposing the duration of punishment 
were fixed : the murderer to be punished a certain number of ages, the thief a certain num- 
ber, the liar, and slanderer, and all others, a given period, and that the punishments have 
been inflicted corresponding with the time specified ; is restoration then to ensue? No 
one dares to reply, Yes, unconditionally ; for if the sinner has continued his rebellion, if he 
is just as much a criminal as when the punishment began, there can be no grounds of res- 
toration. Ilis second offense is more offensive even than his first, and in civil legislation 
is adjudged worthy of severer and longer continued punishment. ‘lhe suffering must in the 
nature of things be coexistent with the impenitence. Imprisonment for life means not for 
five or five hundred years, but as long as life lasts ; and in the future, as long as the being 
is capable of suffering, if he remains sinful, so long must he suffer, if he is to suffer at all. 

“ The more the subject is examined, the less will be the ground for expecting future re- 
pentance on the part of the finally impenitent ; this being the case, the only foundation on 
which restorationism can stand is removed. Certainly human nature points to continued im- 
penitence. Nothing can be hoped from the effects of punishment. Of contrition under 
suffering every body is shy. It arouses suspicions, like a death-bed repentance, that all is 
not right. Virtuous conduct founded merely on fear or expediency is rightly said to be 
nothing but vice M_a At_of dejection or in preparation for other crimes, 

“«The thing repentance,’ says the author of ‘Ecce Homo,’ ‘all would agree is good, 
but then it is rare ; for the name repentance people generally have slight respect, because it 
seldom represents the thing.’ True repentance is far more difficult than those imagine 
who have not sought it; and every thing in human reason goes to show that instead of 
being less, the difficulties will be many times multiplied in the future. 

“The restorationist likewise assumes another thing without any reasonable warrant for 
so doing ; namely, that God will show mercy hereafter on some grander scale than he has 
in this life. But where is there a hint of it? Should not the grandest display possible be 
put forth in this world? To say otherwise is a reflection against God’s benignity and wis- 
dom. In moral government, can the Deity wait until afterward before doing his best? All 
his works are perfect of their kind. The scheme of human redemption must be perfect of 
its kind, else it is not divine. If, then, what has been done fails, is it not unreasonable to 
look for something afterward still more startling, sensational, or effective, which will succeed ? 
If the influences of the Spirit of God can not now win the sinner to the truth, on what ground 
rests the supposition that they will do so hereafter and somewhere else? What if the 
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interests of the universe should require the spirit to take its flight from impenitent hearts 
at death? Orisit at all likely that Gehenna will be more efficacious in reforming character 
than the earth is, on which Christ lived and was crucified? If Gehenna could regenerate 
the soul, would Christ have walked the earth? Does Satan cast out Satan? No; sooner 
will Gehenna bloom out into a Paradise. Surely that abode in which the most hardened 
criminals the world has known are placed, the abode of outcasts and demons, God’s great 
prison-house, ‘ without chapel or chaplain,’ is the last spot in the universe in which to reform 
men. Gehenna and a revival of virtue are utterly and eternally incompatibie elements. In 
fine, all reasoning based upon analogy strikes the death-knell of every hope as to a second 
probation, which shall be better for men than the first. There remains no more sacrifice 
for sin, is the solemn voice heard echoing through nature and providence as well as in the 
Scriptures.” 





6.—A Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, on the Occasion of Mr. Gladstone's Recent 
Expostulations. By JOHN HENRY Newman, D. D. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society. 1875. Paper. 

The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance. By HENRY ED- 
WARD, Archbishop of Westminster. New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society. 1875. Paper. 

A keply to the Right Honorable H. E. Gladstone's Political Expostulations. 
Ly the Right Rev. MONSIGNOR CaPEL, D. D. Reprinted, with additions 
from The Weekly Register and Catholic Standard. New York: D. Apple- 


ton & Co. 1875. Paper. 


SurELy, Mr. Gladstone could not have anticipated the storm which his 
pamphlet on the Vatican Decrees has produced. It was to be reasonably 
expected that such a vigorous attack upon the Catholic Church and its 
polity would produce considerable excitement, especially in England, where 
just now this Church is seeking for political supremacy. But the excite- 
ment has fairly gone beyond all reasonable expectations. From Arch- 
bishop Manning down to the humblest Catholic subject, the cry of danger 
has been heralded all along the line, while just now the press is teeming 
with replies to the bold Premier, until we are almost overwhelmed with 
pamphlets and newspaper articles bearing upon the subject. Among the 
most able replies are those at the head of this notice. 

Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet dwelt mainly on two propositions: First, 
that Rome had reproduced for active service those doctrines of former 
times, termed by him “rusty tools,” which she was fondly thought to have 
disused. Second, that the Pope now claims plenary authority over all the 
members of his Church, that they shall place their loyalty and civil duty 
at the mercy of another—that other being himself. 

The truth of these assertions is vigorously denied in the pamphlets 
before us. Dr. Newman’s pamphlet is a sword that cuts both ways. 
While it is undoubtedly able, and treats his worthy antagonist with the 
highest consideration, it nevertheless admits foo much to produce such an 
impression as was intended. While it seeks to defend the Catholic 
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Church from the imputation of the ex-premier, it inadvertently admits 
nearly all that Mr. Gladstone could wish. Hence, we think Dr. Newman’s 
reply will, upon the whole, give little comfort to the Vatican, and will 
rather strengthen Mr. Gladstone’s position. While it is an able contribu- 
tion to the subject it discusses, and will be read by all who desire to see 
what so candid and conservativé a Catholic says upon such an important 
subject, it will be readily perceived that Archbishop Manning’s pamphlet 
contains a much more genuine Vatican odor. His positions are never 
doubtful. He talks straight to the point, and meets the issues squarely. 
The following are the propositions which he attempts to prove: 

“1, That the Vatican Decrees have in no jot or tittle changed either the obligations 
or the conditions of civil allegiance. 

“2. That the relations of the Catholic Church to the civil powers of the world have 
been immutably fixed from the beginning, inasmuch as they arise out of the divine consti- 
tution of the Church, and out of the civil society of the natural order. 

“3. ‘That any collisions now existing have been brought on by changes, not on the 
part of the Catholic Church, much less of the Vatican Council, but on the part of the 
civil powers, and that by reason of a systematic conspiracy against the Holy See. 

“4. That by these changes and collisions the civil powers of Europe are destroying 
their own stability. j 

“5. That the motive of the Vatican Council, in defining the infallibility of the Roman 
Pontiff, was not any temporal policy, nor was it for any temporal end; but that it defined 
that truth in the face of all temporal dangers, in order to guard the divine deposit of 
Christianity and to vindicate the divine certainty of faith.” ; 

If he has not succeeded in establishing these propositions to the satis- 
faction of intelligent readers, it is not because the Archbishop is wanting 
in learning, earnestness, or eloquence. He evidently feels the gravity of 
the situation, and has labored with a zeal which commands our respect, to 
avert the stroke which has been aimed at the Church in which he is such 
a distinguished light. 

We have not ,the space just now to do more than call attention to these 
pamphlets. When Mr. Gladstone shall have been fully heard from again 
in defense of his former positions, it will be time enough to offer a judicial 
estimate. of the merits of the discussion. 





6.—Theology in the English Poets. Cowper, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Burns. 
By the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M. A, Chaplain to her Majesty the 
Queen; Minister of St. James Chapel, York Street, St. James. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1875. 
12mo. pp. 339 
TuIs is a somewhat curious subject for a course of lectures, yet we do 
not wonder that such a man as Mr. Brooke should have been attracted by 
it. What he sees in the subject may be best explained by himself: 


“The poets of England, ever since Cowper, have been more and more theological, till 
we reach such men as Tennyson or Browning, whose poetry is overcrowded with theology. 
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But the theology of the poets is different from that of the Churches and sects, in this 
especially, that it is not formulated into propositions, but is the natural growth of their 
own hearts. They are, by their very nature, strongly individual. They grow more by their 
own special genius than by the influence of the life of the world around them; and they 
are, therefore, sure to have a theology—that is, a doctrine-of God in his relation to man, 
nature, and their own soul, which will be independent of conventional religious thought. 
They will be, as poets, free from those chains of dogma which influence ordinary men from 
their youth up, and from the religious tendencies of surrounding opinion. ‘Their theology 
will therefore want the logical order which prevails in confessions and articles; and, as 
each will give expression to it in vivid accordance with his natural character, it will 
be a different thing in each. 

“The great interest, then, of looking into this subject, lies in the freedom and individ- 
uality of the thoughts on a subject in which men are so seldom free or individual. We 
see theology, as # were, in the rough; as, at its beginnings, it must have grown up in 
the minds of the most earnest and imaginative men around certain revealed or intuitive 
truths, such as the Being of God, or the need of redemption. 

“At the same time, I shall confine the inquiry to their poetry. I shall not seek in 
their letters or their every-day talk for their theology; for in their ordinary intercourse 
with men they were subject to the same influences as other men, and if: religious held a 
distinct creed or conformed to a special sect, and if irreligious expressed the strongest 
denial of theological opinions. It is plain that in ordinary life their intellect would work 
consciously on the subject, and their prejudices come into play; but in their poetry their im- 
agination worked unconsciously on the subject. Their theology was not produced as a 
matter of intellectual co-ordination of truths, but as a matter of truths which were true be- 
cause they were felt; and the fact is, that in this realm of emotion where prejudice dies, 
the thoughts and feelings of their poetry on the subject of God and man are ofien wholly 
different from those expressed in every-day life. Cowper’s theology, in his poetry, soars 
beyond the narrow sect to which he belonged into an infinitely wider universe. Shelley, 
when the fire of emotion or imagination was burning in him, is very different from the 
violent denier of God and of Christianity whom we meet in his daily intercourse with men. 
He does carry his atheism and hatred of religion into his verse; but these are the least 
unconscious portions of his poetry. When he is floating on his wings, he knows not 
whither, his atheism becomes pantheism, and his hatred of Christianity is lost in enthusi- 
astic but unconscious statement of Christian conceptions.” 


The lectures are really interesting, and are frequently valuable, not 
only in their clear analysis of the English poets, but in suggestions as to 
what true theology is, especially in its relations to human life. By far the 
greater portion of the volume is devoted to Wordswotth, who is declared 
to be the greatest of the English poets of his century—greatest not only 
as a: poet, but as a philosopher. Wordsworth’s love of nature is thus 
beautifully expressed : ' 


“He threw on her the light of emotion he had won from knowledge of the sor- 
rows, passions, battles, and destiny of man, till she trembled, not only with her own 
emotion, but with his. He saw in her—thus infinitely sympathetic to those who loved her 
and brought the power of humanity to her—the teacher, the guide, and’ yet the servant of 
man. And, in this light, the intercourse he had with her was not in his boyhood a wild 
passion, nor a solitary one,—it had now a softer, gentler, more enduring feeling, as if felt 
to a lover ora friend. She was no longer apart from man, but thrilled through all her 
veins with sympathy for man in good; no longer apart from God, but a life whose life was 
that of God,—and as such the external master, guide, and anchor of his being.” 


Mr. Brooke’s purpose in the delivery of these lectures was to give vari- 
ety to clerical work on Sunday, and to make dynamic much knowledge that 
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now remains only as latent forces among the clergy; in other words, his 
effort is to give the pulpit services of the Lord’s day a wider range of 
topics than is usually considered its legitimate sphere. How far this is in 
the right direction, is not to be decided without a very careful consideration 
of all the premises involved. It certainly presents a subject that ought to 
receive the gravest consideration of all who desire the best results from 
our Lord’s-day service. 





7.—The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By OSCAR Scumipt. N ew 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1875. 


12mo. pp. 328. 

WE need not say that we have a high respect for true science, and our, 
admiration for men who have become distinguished as scientists is equally 
great. But for the pretensions of science, falsely so called, we are getting 
heartily tired. It really seems as if a certain class of speculators are deter- 
mined to bring the whole subject of physical science into disrepute. We 
say speculators, for they are nothing else. We do not mean to intimate 
that they are not trustworthy, while they confine themselves to the legiti- 
mate province of science. Some of them have become quite distinguished 
in their respective departments, and we think justly so; but they are likely 
‘ to spoil all the reputation they have made, unless they cease their attempts 
to pass upon the credulous their wild speculations for well attested facts. 

We have here a very great evil, and, so far as we can judge, it is a growing 
evil. There is a very considerable demand for books that treat science in 
a popular manner. Hence a new and profitable field has been opened up 
for literary adventurers. All this we regard as very well. But the thing 
we object to is, that men under the sacred name of science should attempt 
to indoctrinate the popular mind with infidelity.. Or, in other words, that 
our scientists should turn theologians and undertake to settle the great ques- 
tions that belong to revelation. 

Now, we do not question the ability of Professor Tyndall, Huxley, Dar- 
win, ¢¢ id genus omne, to discuss questions that properly belong to physi- 
cal science ; but when they leave their respective departments and attempt 
to.talk about questions concerning which they know very little, we beg to 
be excused if we do not think their conclusions are infallibly right. 

There is another thing which we think should be heartily condemned. 
We refer to the habit of publishing books. under the name of science, 
which are little more than crude theological’ discussions, and generally in- 
tended, in some way or other, to strike at the Christian religion. When 
the “International Scientific Series” was projected, we felt that it was a 
worthy undertaking, and so expressed ourselves when the first volume 
appeared. But it can no longer be denied that most of its volumes, so far, - 
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have been in the interests of infidelity, and are written with an evident pur- 
pose to cast suspicion upon the Bible as a divine revelation. Now, it is 
not the character of the books to which we object. If any one wishes to 
write against the Christian religion let him do so, but let him publish his in- 
tention. Let him accept the responsibility, and stand or fall upon the issue 
which he makes. But we heartily object to his taking the name of science, 
which is common property, in order to make effective his attack upon our 
religious faith. 

Professor Schmidt’s volume may not be open to the objection we 
have made. It attempts to treat the Doctrine of Descent from a purely 
scientific standpoint; but the whole purpose is evident, and that is to over- 
throw the Bible account of Creation, and to establish in its stead a cos- 
mogony, partly founded upon a misrepresentation of much that is known, 
and partly upon the wildest speculations. It is amazing that a mere theory 
will so readily blind the minds of the very best thinkers. If when the 
Bible itself is interpreted according to a theory it will give almost any 
result, ought we to be astonished if nature should do the same thing? 

As a specimen of Professor Schmidt’s style of meeting difficulties in the 
path of his theory, we quote enough to show how he gets over the fact, that 
the “missing link” has not yet been found. On page 295 he says: 

“ But that our museums are still destitute of the fossil progenitors of man is not more ’ 
strange than the deficiency, hitherto existing, of intermediate forms, which, for. example, 
would conclusively decide the position of the Dinotherium in the system. We will also 
refer again to the elephants, who, with their nearest ally, the mastodon, occupy toward the 
other Pachydermata a position elucidated by no fossils, and far more isolated than that of 
man tothe apes. We hope herewith to have shown that the argument that, by peculiarities 
not bridged over, by upright gait, comparative hairlessness, chin, preponderance of brain 
etc., man betrays a position absolutely apart, can not be admitted by comparative anatomy 
and paleontology. ‘he demand, therefore, that the adherents of the Doctrine of Descent 
should produce the intermediate forms which at one time necessarily existed, can be made 
only by dilettants to whom the province of life, as a whole, has remained a sealed book.” 

Of course this ought to be satisfactory to the most inquisitive. After 
this nobody but simpletons will doubt that Darwinism is true. 





8.—The Kingdom of Christ on Earth. Twelve Lectures delivered before the 
Students of the Theological Seminary, Andover. By SAMUEL HarRIs, 
Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale College. Published by 
request of Students. Andover: Warren T. Draper. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 1875. 8vo. pp. 225. 


Tuis volume ought to produce a very healthful impression upon all 
who give it a candid reading. It is certainly an able discussion of one of 
the most important subjects that could elicit our attention. The character 
and development of “Christ’s Kingdom on Earth,” the relations of this 
kingdom to the kingdoms of the world, and the final triumphs of this 
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kingdom, are all themes so intimately associated with the best interests 
and happiness of man, that their importance can scarcely be overestimated. 
In the twelve lectures before us, Professor Harris has given us one of the 
ablest expositions of the great subject he has selected that has come under 
our notice. Every division of the subject is treated with a breadth and 
thoroughness which leave little more to be said. The spirit, throughout 
the whole book, is both evangelical and catholic. Some of his positions 
we think are questionable, especially in his lecture on the Church. He 
declares the “unity of the Churches is the unity or the fellowship of the 
Spirit,” and further declares that “the method by which the fellowship of the 
Churches shall be determined is not definitely or authoritatively prescribed 
in the New Testament.” We are not sure that we understand him at this 
point. But if we do understand him correctly, we think that some of his 
conclusions may be fairly challenged. 

In some respects, the most important lecture is the one “On the 
Progress of Christ’s Kingdom in its Relation to Civilization.” In thjs, it 
is set forth that civilization is not a product of Christianity, but is an in- 
dependent existence; but that Christianity imparts to civilization, and 
makes effective in it, the spiritual forces necessary to its purity, complete 
ness, and perpetuity, and then, by these spiritual forces which it introduces, 


“ gradually creates a Christian civilization.” 





9.—Analysis of the New Testament. With Leading Queries and Illustrations, 
designed for the Use of Sunday-schools, Bible Classes, etc. By R. MILLI- 
GAN, President of the College of the Bible, in Kentucky University. Vol. 1. 
The Gospels and Acts. Cincinnati: Bosworth, Chase & Hall. 1874. 8vo. 
PP. 413- 

THE object of this volume is “to meet a want which has long been 
felt in the family, the Sunday-school, the Bible-class, and every sem- 
inary of learning in which the Bible is made a text-book for the moral 
education of youth.” And we think it is but fair to say that the volume is 
all that it promises. 

It certainly excels in classification and convenient arrangement for 
the use of both the student and teacher. The questions are generally suf- 
ficiently exhaustive for all practical purposes ; but are never burdensome in : 
numbers, or trivial in importance. The analysis of the four Gospels is given 
harmonically, Robinson’s “ Harmony” being made the basis. In this way 
the events of Christ’s life are grouped together in their regular order, and 
are consequently more readily perceived and comprehended by the student. 

Upon the whole, we regard the ‘work as a valuable help to those for 
whom it has been prepared. As a text-book, it ought to take a high rank, 
and soon find its way into the hands of all educators who make the study 
of the New Testament a specialty in their departments. 
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10.—TZhe Science of Law. By SHELDON Amos, M. A., Barrister at Law, Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence in University College, London, etc. New York: 
Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1874. 12mo. pp. 417. 
WE have here just what has long been needed. It is not a book bur- 
dened with forms of law, but a book that gives us the principles of law. 
It is a popular treatment of such questions as the people ought to be famil- 
iar with. And these questions are presented in such a way that the peo- 
ple becoming familiar with them may become, in a very important sense, 
their own lawyers. It is just such a work as ought to be in every family, 
and every citizen of this country, so far as possible, ought to become ac- 
quainted with its contents. 





11.—TZhe Period of the Reformation, 1517 to 1648. By LupwiG HAussER. Ed- 
ited by WILHELM OUCKEN, Professor of History at the University of 
Giessen. Translated by Miss G. Sturge. New York: Robert Carter & 
Bros. 1874. 12mo. pp. 695. 

THE public is certainly greatly indebted to the editor of this volume for 
the laborious and valuable work which he has performed. These lectures 
of Hausser were taken down by the editor in short-hand, during the Win- 
ter of 1859-60, and have been written out since the death of the lecturer 
from these short-hand notes. Considering all the difficulties, it is seldom 
we have met with a specimen of more careful and conscientious editing. 








FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
BOOKS. 


1.—Le Mouvement Contemporain des Eglises. Etudes Religteuses et Politiques. 
Par M. L’Asst E. Micwaup, Docteur en Theologie. (The Present Move- 
ment in the Churches, Religious and Political Studies. By the ABBE E. 
MIcHAUD, Doctor of Theology.) Paris: Sandoz and Fischbacher. 1874. 


I2mo. pp. 478. 

Tue Abbé Michaud is now well known wherever the French language 
is spoken—and indeed, we may say, throughout Christendom—as one of 
the ablest Frencl representatives of the Liberal Catholic, or, as-he pre- 
fers, of the Old Catholic school in France. He stands second only in 
fame to Father Hyacinthe. We have already from his hand a long list of 
works, all bearing on the present great controversy in the Catholic Church, 
all in bold defense of the free antipapal movement. The very titles of 
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some of his books show the spirit of the bold, valiant abbé: “ Death 
rather than Dishonor!” “An Appeal to the Oid Catholics of France against 
the Romish Revolutionarists,” “The Antichristian Papacy,” ‘“ How the 
Romish Church is no longer the Catholic Church.” He has, in all, written 
some ten books against the present outrageous assumptions of the Papacy. 
He is a writer of remarkable force,—clear, keen, trenchant, and inexorable 
toward the great crimes and criminals he assaults. His attacks are much 
bolder and more sanguinary than those of Hyacinthe, or of the Ger- 
man Old Catholic leaders, and are much better calculated to stir the 
popular mind. He unearths every falsehood, every baseness, and every 
crime against God and man of which the leaders of the present Papal 
crusade are guilty, and remorselessly exposes them to the execration of 
mankind. He executes this office in the true spirit and style of a French- 
man ; and it is refreshing to see how he uses the admirable resources of 
the French language for his purpose. Pascal long since has shown what 
the French language can do against the Jesuits; and they are the great 
criminals again to-day. What gives a special keenness of spirit to his 
words is, that he writes as an outraged Catholic, a French Catholic abbé 
and theologian ; he has a Zersonal controversy to settle with Rome in be- 
half of the Catholic world, whom the Ultramontanists have outraged in its 
conscience and its freedom, and have degraded before the world, by placing 
it in opposition to the light and science of our age. In this we bid the 
valorous abbé God-speed, while we can not, as Protestants, consent to his 
views as a Catholic, nor to all his other ideas in this book. 

The chapters of his book are: I, The New Romish Church ; II, Duties 
of the Governments and the Peoples toward the New Romish Church ; 
III, The Old Catholics and the Reunion of the Churches; IV, The Moral 
and Religious Situation in France. This programme shows the scope 
of the book. — 

The abbé labors vigorously to show that the form the Mew Romish 
Church has taken by the action of the late Vatican Council, and the acts 
that were its antecedent preliminaries, is an apostasy trom true Catholicism ; 
in this, taking the ground of the German Old Catholics. The evil spirit 
of this apostasy he, in common with all who have seriously studied the 
question, sees in Jesuitism. The Roman Catholic Church of to-day—o- 
manism, as he calls it, very properly—he regards as now identified with 
Jesuitism. This is certainly the true solution of this question, and this is a 
truth that now the whole world should know. Romanism—the Papal 
Church—should now be known only as the Church of $esuitism, wherever 
it is in communion with Rome. The abbé says: 


“Many minds yet think that Jesuitism is only an accident foreign to the essential 
basis of the Romish Church. 
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“They are deceived. Since the 18th of July, 1870, there is no longer any essential 
difference between the Romish bishops and the Jesuits, Certainly, the former differ from 
the latter in their dress and the manner of their exterior life; but, although this difference 
is enough to deceive the common people, it is not able to delude earnest men. We must 
not stop with the black or violet robes ; we must penetrate to the soul. But can the soul 
of a Romish bishop to-day differ from the soul of a Jesuit, if it desires to remain faithful 
to the principles which it must profess officially? Without hesitation, we answer, No! 

“When Henry IV said, in 1599, to the Parliament of Paris, ‘I am a Catholic king, 
a Roman Catholic, not a Jesuit Catholic,’ he made a distinction which at that epoch 
might be permitted to the best minds, especially to kings as subtile as was Henry IV; 
but a distinction which is no longer allowable to-day, with whatever subtility men attempt 
to surround it. On the 18th of July, 1870, a revolution was effected which, in altering 
the dogma and the constitution of the Catholic Church, has ‘dug an abyss between 
Catholicism and Romanism. No sensible and impartial mind can now cheat itself on this 
point. It is evident that the present Romanism is no longer the Catholicism of former 
days, and that the word of Henry IV can no longer be repeated. 

“Tn fact, what is Jesuitism, considered in its very essence, if not the system of the 
blind and passive obedience of the inferior to the superior? According to the maxims of 
Saint Ignatius, all that the superior says is true, and consequently the inferior must obey 
blindly ; all that the superior wills is just, and therefore the inferior must obey him passively. 
Such are the two principles on which rests the entire organization of the Jesuit militia; so 
that this whole army of corpses lives only in and through one single man, the general who 
is at Rome. All for one, and every thing through one, is the last word of Jesuitism. 

“ But what is present Romanism, if not the same system applied to the Pope? Ac- 
cording to the Vatican Council, he is at the same time infallible and omnipotent. ‘There- 
fore, all that he says as Pope is not only true, but divine ; his word is a part of revelation, 
consequently every believer must obey him blindly. In like manner, all that he commands 
is the expression of righteousness itself; his orders are on a level with the Decalogue, 
consequently every believer must obey him passively. In the present Romanism the 
hierarchy [the body of bishops] seems yet to exist; but this is only an appearance. It is 
no longer a hierarchy; it is an army of servants, or, rather, a gradation of menials. The 
believer is no more than a blind and passive machine of the priest, the priest that of the 
bishop, the bishop that of the Pope,—so that, in the final analysis, all is summed up in the 
Pope. He alone is the living one—all the others are only the corpses; he is the thought 
and the will of all, and of each one. On every one who thinks otherwise, anathema! 
Saint Paul called every Christian the temple of the Holy Spirit; now there is only one 
—_ of the — Spirit, the Pure, and every Christian is ad the mae of the aes 

“ To- 7 the Papecr that seems to be the master je Jesultion is ‘aaly its cevvant, or, 
rather, its victim. Old and feeble as the old man that represents it, it has allowed itself to 
be managed by the Jesuits. The General of the Jesuits, aided by his most crafty helpers, 
has placed the pen in its hand and made it sign its own abdication for the benefit of 
Jesuitism. All this odious maneuver, it is true, is skillfully disguised under the cover of 
Papal Infallibility; but the clear-seeing are not deceived. It is well known that, if the 
Jesuits have been anxious to secure to the Pope infallibility and universal domination, it 
was really only that they, having made themselves master of one, should become them- 
selves the masters of all. The crowning of this skillful maneuver is, that they have accom- 
plished the confiscation of the Papacy by appearing to make its apotheosis. And now, 
when their deed is finished, and when Rome itself declares it to be the. work of the Holy 
Spirit, and when it strikes with its heaviest censures those who have good sense enough 
not to believe it, and honesty enough to declare loudly their disbelief, it is evident that 
the identification of Romanism and Jesuitism is a fact accomplished, official, undeniable.” 


And this is the one judgment of all intelligent, impartial, free minds. 
We owe to this new development of Popery the rising up in protest of 
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many free, manly spirits in the very bosom of the Catholic Church, and a 
new, large, thorough, and prolific inquiry into the wicked schemes, the 
errors and sins of the Papacy. But a very clear and most important 
truth, long since entertained by many in Protestantism, is now, we think, 
becoming gradually a general conviction, and that is, that the oman 
Church and system are not capable of reform. To the good spirits in it only, 
one rule is left: “Come out of her, my people.” The ground now taken 
by the Church assembled at the Vatican Council, and willingly or unwill- 
ingly acquiesced in by all who desire to remain in her bosom, that the 
Pope is, and hence, of course, always was, infallible—thus justifying and 
sanctifying all the past as well as all the future of Papal assumptions and 
acts—will leave to the world no other conclusion but this: that the Roman 
Catholic Church is a// apostasy, and reform in it is impossible. 

Michaud justifies and rejoices in the repressive measures of the Ger- 
man Government against the Jesuits and the Ultramontanists. He warns 
all governments to take decisive measures against the machinations of 
Rome. He argues thus: 


“ Yes, we too are partisans of liberty for all; but on the condition that all shall respect 
the laws, and that show this respect by their acts. Yes, we are partisans of decentraliza- 
tion in the State; but on the condition that, under the pretext of decentralizing it, bad 
citizens do not attempt to destroy it. Yes, we are partisans of maintaining the rights of 
the Catholic Church ; but on the condition that it shall practice its duties, and that, under 
the name of the Catholic Church, we are not to understand alone the Romanists, to the 
exclusion of those whose claim it is to represent Old Catholicism much more than Rome 
does. It is right that every one should drink at the public fountain except he who seeks 
to poison it.” 





2.—La Liberte Religieuse en Europe, depuis 1870. Par E. DE PRESSENSE, Mem- 
ber de P Assemble Nationale. (Religious Liberty in Europe since 1870. By 
E. DE PRESSENSE£, Member of the National Assembly.) Paris: Sandoz 
& Fishbacher. 12mo. pp. 450. 1874. 


In the midst of the great events, the wonderful transformations, which 
are marking the present, immediate history of Europe, the religious question 
as a subject of interest, and as a factor, stands in the front, if not often 
before all others. There are millions of hearts, certainly, to whom in all these 
mighty commotions it is the chief, the final question. These look upon and 
judge every great present historical fact chiefly, if not only, as it affects 
this one great concern. And every-where, and every hour, statesmen and 
politicians find this question of religious faith and interests rising up before 
them with sovereign and ever-instant demands for regard, for attention, 
and solution. Nations and their rulers can not ignore or rebuke into 
silence this mightiest concern, this loudest voice of human minds and hearts. 
The fact itself, that we have here noted, is a lesson of supreme significance 
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in the face of a great controversy to-day ; it is this: While revived mater- 
ialism again, and with extraordinary pretensions, is making bold efforts to 
eradicate from the minds of men the religious thought, and is boastfully 
prophesying a definitive proud victory of materialism over spiritualism ; 
while it announces that religious concern is already fast dying in the en- 
lightened world, we see, against these vauntings, that the interests of relig- 
ion are actually preoccupying the minds of men, from the summits to the 
lowest depths of human society in the Old World. 

And the question of religious liberty has now, after the conflicts and 
battles of opinions and of blood of three centuries, become the order of 
the day not only, in the imperiously demanded discussion of the Christian 
world, but in the settled convictions of the nations, so that the universal 
watchword of all, in all the opposing camps, is liberty! Even the partisans 
of the Pope, the Ultramontanists of the Old World, in this the day of 
their humiliations, have adopted as their own this device on their banners. 
The great word of Cavour, “A free Church in a free State,” is becoming 
more and more the accepted idea among the Christian nations, especially 
among those who are in the advance; its sentiment but the fewest to-day 
would dare to contradict. It is the thought that was the text of the two 
masterly discourses delivered by Count de Montalembert, the eminent Cath- 
olic statesmen, orator, and scholar, before the Catholic Congress at Malines, 
in Belgium, in 1863. : 

And yet the battle of religious liberty in opinion and in fact, is not yet 
gained. Far from it. This is revealed by a study of the question of the 
book before us, “ Religious Liberty in Europe since 1870,” in its two allied 
fgrms of opinion and fact: What are the views entertained at the present 
hour of religious liberty, and how is this liberty realized in the laws and 
administration, in Europe? Not a word need be said here of the impor- 
tance and interest to us of this great question and the battle waged in its 
behalf in the Old World. 

M. De Pressensé is well qualified for the task he has undertaken in 
this book. Besides his acknowledged eminent ability as a writer, and the 
fact that the subject of the book has been a study of life with him, he 
occupies himself the true ground on religious liberty, without which no 
man can see and judge aright this great question as it is to-day in Europe. 
An earnest evangelical Christian, De Pressensé is equally removed from 
revolutionary doctrinairism, and the notion of the divine right of kings to 
rule men’s consciences, and stands in the very front of the advocates of a 
complete serverance of Church and State, precisely as we accept and prac- 
tice it in the United States. Again and again in the National Assembly 
his voice has been heard in the advocacy of this, the only true notion of 
religious freedom, and for years he has advocated it in the pulpit, and in 
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the religious and secular press of France, and has practically illustrated it 
by withdrawing from the State-supported National Reformed Church of 
France, and co-operating with the Free Church. Such men as De Pres- 
sensé alone are competent to interpret to us the present condition of this 
great question in Europe; the advocates, iz any sense and to any degree, of 
the control of the State over religious matters, whether they be Protestants 
or Catholics, ave not fit to teach us in this momentous European question. 

From the headings of the several chapters of the book it will be seen 
what field the author has embraced in the study of his subject. These are: 
The Society of Jesus, its history and influence, from new documents ; Ultra- 
montanism and the Policy of France immediately after the War ; The Re- 
ligious Policy of Prussia; The New Ecclesiastical Laws of Austria; The 
Religious Policy of Switzerland; The General Synod of the French Prot- 
estant Church ; Religious Liberty in France. All these chapters are treated 
with fullness and clearness. 

The author’s own stand-point is at once seen from his definition of 
what he calls 7Ztat Laique, the “Zaical State,” in contrast with the “ eccles- 
tastical State.” ‘The idea and name are, especially for Europe, well chosen 
and well understood, indicating a State not ruled in any wise by the Church, 
or in any manner ruling it. He says: 

“The laical State, in order to be faithful to its essential character, must fulfill two con- 
ditions. On the one hand, it is bound to respect scrupulously the liberty of opinions what- 
ever these may be, provided they do not disturb public order ; on the other hand, it is fore 
bidden to favor any form of religion at the expense of another. Thus equality of rights for 
all the citizens whether they belong or not to any religious creed, and absence of privileges 
for any creed whatever whether it belong to the majority or the minority, whether it_be or not 
in official relation with the civil power ; it is only on these two conditions that the State can 
preserve its laical character. It must also allow full latitude of propagandism and entire 


liberty of worship to the religious associations outside of its official lists. These are the 
evident and indisputable consequences of the great principle of the laical State.” 


The views here expressed pervade the whole book as its very life-spirit, 
and the author is throughout, as in all he has every-where else expressed on 
this subject, fully consistent with his correct stand-point. It can easily be 
inferred, therefore, that he does not justify the repressive measures adopted 
by the German Government in its war with the Catholics, nor even with 
those of the Swiss Government. There is not a man in all Europe that has 
a-clearer view of all the evils and dangers of Jesuitism, and that ever more 
boldly exposed and opposed this prolific source of evil; yet, with unflinch- 
ing fidelity to his views of religious freedom and of a “laical State” he as 
freely lifts up his voice against a violation of this freedom toward even the 
Jesuits and Ultramontanists as toward Protestants, and for this we only 
esteem him the more. This is the only kind of men who are safe in this 
great question. De Pressensé is aware that he has been blamed for this 
by the more ardent enemies of Jesuits who would justify almost all means 
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against this most pernicious society. The Abbé Michaud has been espe- 
cially severe on him, and most unjustly calls him a defender of Jesuitism. 
It is a very rare, but a very noble thing, for even a good man to be just to 
his enemies, and to the very worst. It is difficult, doubtless, for men who 
love ardently freedom and truth to be calm in their judgment of a society 
of whom Doellinger says, “Wherever the spirit of Jesuitism has passed, 
the grass grows no more ;” and of whom Dr. Moehler, the greatest Ger- 
man Catholic theologian, has said: ‘Their manner of treating morality has 
often been a poison which has penetrated Christian life to the very marrow. 
It takes away all depth from religion, destroys every rule of holiness, and 
prevents all seridus ecclesiastical discipline.” (pp, 6, 69). 

With reference to the severe legislation of Germany on religious matters 
the author quotes Constantin Franz, a German writer, a liberalist, not a 
Catholic. 


“*The laws of exception,’ says Mr. Franz, ‘are the bankruptcy of justice in a country ; 
they are a flagrant avowal of weakness. A singular spectacle it is to see an empire armed 
as if for war that in spite of its soldiers and its milliards can not resist a handful of priests 
with its ordinary legislation. Is this great power already smitten with weakness when it is 
no longer a question of battles that are gained with needle guns?” . . . 

“* Prussia is daily learning the lesson that it is easier to enrich a people than to make 
it mora!. A State so constituted has for its natural adversary ideas and liberties, and it can 
only with the gloomiest distrust look upon the sublimest of ideas and the holiest of liber- 
ties, religion, that can accept neither its calculations nor its orders. Hence, arises the grow- 
ing hostility in the German empire between religious and civil society, which are, however 
designed to penetrate each other without being confounded together. Hence, this degraded 
notion of the State which ceases to be the guardian of justice and of liberty, to become 
simply the representative of public power, whose only business it is by force to guard and 
increase the riches and glory of a nation by breaking through every obstacle’ . . . ‘We 
are building a real Babel on the banks of the Spree. Every thing leads to a policy of force 
and centralization which extols our fame to the clouds ; the confusion of tongues may very 
likely result to us from all this. Centralization may do its best to give an appearance 
of unity to the new empire; but division, in spite of this, does not the less make rapid 
progress in the minds of the people. Do we not see the old parties infinitely diversified, 
social bonds rélaxed, the relation with other States becoming more and more strained, the con- 
flict between Church and State more Bitter ; finally, are we not witnessing the ruin of public 
right in Germany, as well as the rights of nations in Europe? These are the real conse- 
quences of our grandiose edifice ; the higher it rises the more complete will be its ruin. A 
policy which has for its device 4/ood and the sword, will soon see leveled with the dust the 
edifice which it has built, in spite of appearances. As a final fact, it is reduced to the wor- 
ship of force, and nothing indicates better the repudiation of Christianity, without which no 
society can live.’” (pp. 208-211.) 


In the chapter, “ Religious Li erty in France,” our author with a bold 
hand traces and exposes the sins of the French Governments against the lib- 
erty of conscience, the flagrant violations of the spirit and articles of the 
free constitutions of France, especially of the great principles of 1789, 
that have become the accepted foundation of French liberty ; and finally, 


* Constantin Franz’s book is entitled ‘‘ Die Religion des National—Liberalismus.” Leip- 
zic. 1872. Itis an excellent work. 
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he lays bare the odious, guilty efforts of the Ultramontane-monarchical fac- 
tion to crush religious liberty, by way of legislative acts. 

“Tt is well seen that the efforts made against the notion of a laical State in France are 
many and serious, and if they have not succeeded in destroying it, they have, nevertheless, 
greatly limited and weakened it. To bring the State back to its true mission it is not 
enough to abolish privileges which it has granted to this or that form of religion; we 
must once more reconquer against it liberty of conscience, which does not exist in reality 
for us, for we are yet only under a regime of simple tolerance, and of administrative pleas- 


ure.” (p. 429.) 

De Pressensé gives a sketch of the great reformatory, legislative move- 
ment in Austria, and regards it justly as far in advance of Germany, which is 
true. The lesson Austria received in 1866, it did not reject ; in accepting 
it “the vanquished at Sadowa has become the victor.” 





3.—Philo, Strauss, und Rénan, und das Urchristenthum. Von BRUNO BAUER. 
(Philo, Strauss, and Rénan, and Primitive Christianity. By BRUNO BAUER.) 
Berlin. 1874. 1I2mo. pp. 155. 

BrRuNo Bauer is in Germany a kind of notability as a leader among 
the second rank enemies of Christianity ; bitter hate of the Bible and its 
religion, a spiteful determination to injure it; heartless and conscienceless, 
cynicism, arrogance and conceit, a sneering contempt toward all even on 
his side of the Bible question that do not agree with him, are the charac- 
teristics of this writer, common to him, however, as with a large number of 
the infidel writers of Germany, the land by pre-eminence of unbelieving ar- 
rogance and scoffing. To expect from him a serious, earnest and candid 
treatment of the subject of the Bible is simply folly. 

This book is a fair specimen of Bauer’s writings as to subject, method, 
and:spirit. Its chapters are, Philo as Leader from Hellenism to Christianity 
(we regret we can not use the form Christianism) ; Strauss and his New 
Faith ; Rénan’s position to French Imperialism; Strauss’s order in the 
World ; The Roman Cesars and the Precursors of Christianity ; Philo’s 
Spiritual World-religion; Philo in the New Testament; Rénan’s Life of 
Jesus ; Philo’s writings. 

As to Philo, Bauer’s aim is to show that he is really the father of the 
New Testament ; that the doctrines and language attributed to Jesus and 
the apostles are direct plagiarisms for this Alexandrine Jewish philos- 
opher, and that thus he is really the spiritual father of what was imposed 
on the world as Christianity. He with skillful ingenuity cites passages 
from him that coincide with sayings in the New Testament; and the 
doctrine of the Logos in Christianity is, according to Bauer, entirely 
Philonic, in word, form, and substance, who derived the word and idea from 
the Greek teachers, and as spiritualized and molded by him was adopted 
in the new faith. This the reader familiar with this question knows is no 
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new story; it has been repeated and refuted to weariness. And here, too, 
we meet the constantly recurring noteworthy fact that these enemies and 
perverters of Christianity are pretty much all at loggerheads among them- 
selves. Bauer holds that Christ got his words and doctrines from Philo ; 
Rénan, as quoted by Bauer himself, denies this. Rénan, in his Preface to 
his “ Life of Christ” says: 

“Philo lived, it is true, in an entirely different Jewish province than Jesus; but like 
the latter he was separated from the narrow interests that ruled in Jerusalem, and was, so 
to speak, the older brother of Jesus. He was sixty-two years of age when the prophet of 
Nazareth stood on the highest summit of his activity, and lived at least ten years longer 
than Jesus. What a pity that the fortunes of his life did not lead him to Galilee; what 
would he not have reported to us! 

“The beautiful efforts of a religious philosophy with which the Jewish school of Alex- 
andria busied itself, and whose able expounder was Philo, remained unknown to Jesus. The 
numerous harmonies that occur between him and Philo, these excellent maxims of love to 
God and rest in God, that form, as it were, a marriage between the Gospel and the writings 
of the renowned Alexandrine thinker, originate from the common tendencies with which the 
necessities of the times had inspired all exalted spirits.” 

In the chapter, “The Roman Cesars and the Precursors of Christian- 
ity,” several of the Pagan teachers—not the most worthy either—are rep- 
resented as the bearers of Christian doctrines ; and the Roman Czsars— 
the worst, of course—such as Caligula and Nero, as their disciples, the 
believers and embodiments of these doctrines. The ugliness of spirit, the 
utter lack of candor and seriousness, and of all conscience, in these pas- 
sages, forbid us to quote even a word of this “vile stuff,’—to use Bauer’s 
own words of another matter. No language is too base or bitter for these 
fellows in their frothing (geéfern) against Christian faith. 

If a man wants to see how these heroes of the crusade against the 
Bible talk of each other, let him read, if he can, the manner in which 
Bauer in this book makes himself merry over Strauss and Rénan. We 
have here whole pages of sneering over these men, and of mocking exposure 
of these men. And “German criticism ”—with him words of contempt— 
comes in for its share of derision. For one of the notable, never-failing 
peculiarities of the whole host of these black knights of refined or vulgar 
hate of the Bible is their towering arrogance,—every one alone is right, 
and not one of them can “write a book”—this plague-disease of these 
“thinkers ”—without occupying much of it in pouring out abuse and con- 
tempt (ueberschuetten is the true German for this) over all the others. Such 
a seething, sputtering mass of “hell-broth” (we quote Shakespeare), as. is 
boiling in this cauldron of German infidel mind and literature, the world 
never saw anywhere else ; and what will become of the great masses, high 
and low, who daily eat this as their food? There is a host of great and 
mighty men in Germany, of a true faith, and many believing people, who 
have to save themselves and that great nation from the effect of this dire- 


ful poison. May God help them to do it effectually! But what would 
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become of us all, of the world, if the Bible and Christian faith were no 
more, and these men were our only guides, and materialism our only creed? 

It is a good thing, hopeful indeed, for it will necessarily always be so, 
to see these valorous men, like the rowdies in a mélce, knocking one an- 
other down, and tearing the clothes off one another’s backs. Indeed, we are 
here almost tempted to apply to them Bauer’s own words for the precursors 
of Christianity ; but, though the description would be fitting, we forbear. 
The book, with all in it, spirit and matter, is extremely repulsive; yet we 
have sometimes to read such things, to see what infidelity is. 





4.—Higher Schools and Universities in Germany. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, D. 
C. L., formerly Foreign Assistant Commissioner to the Schools Enquiry 
Commission. London: Macmillan & Co. 1874. pp. 249. 


Mr. ARNOLD thus announces the present volume: 

*€ The book on ‘Schools and Universities on the Continent,’ which I published in 
1868, has long been out of print ; I now republish that part of it which relates to Germany. 
The historical interest of tracing the development of the French school-system, from the 
University of Paris and its colleges down to the lyceums and faculties of the present day, 
is extremely great ; the practical value of this school-system, in affording lessons for English 
people’s guidance at the present moment, is small. The German schools and universities, 
on the other hand, offer an abundance of such lessons, 

“ During the debates in Parliament, this last Spring, on Irish University education, a 
foreign critic remarked that the ignorance which foreigners are accused of displaying when 
they talk of England, could not possibly exceed the blundering into which the English 
debaters fell when they talked of universities on the Continent.” 

To give the English people a better idea of schools on the Continent, is 
the motive of Mr. Arnold in writing this book. His qualification for this 
task lies in the twofold fact that he is a thorough scholar and one of the 
leading educational men in England, as his father was before him, and that 
he was sent some years ago to the Continent, for the purpose of examining 
and reporting on the systems of education in France, Germany, and Switz- 
erland, for the benefit of English education. It was thus that his first book, 
published in 1868, originated. 

Dr. Arnold’s book differs essentially from that of Professor Hart on 
German Universities. The latter, a very welcome and a very interesting 
one, merely gives us an account of what German universities are in their 
organization, studies, and life, with limited reflections; the former does 
more,—it is a s¢udy, and, as the French would say, an appreciation, of the 
whole system of education in the German high-schools and universities, 
with the special aim of drawing from it practical lessons for use in 
England ; and these lessons can be useful elsewhere, as well as in England. 
The book is not a mere narration ; it is the work of a thinker, and a bold, 
free one, certainly. 

In the frankest, fullest manner, Mr. Arnold states his views, without the 
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slightest concern about the favor or acquiescence of his own countryman, or 
any body. We can not but honor this quality, although, certainly, we can 
not always consent to his conclusions. He has a lesson to teach England 
about education and some other things involved with it, and he does not 
hesitate to teach it in very plain terms. He does not flatter English pride ; 
he regards education in England as very defective as yet, in many respects. 
He does not even glorify the “great literary glories of England,” Oxford and 
Cambridge; he is hardly willing to call them universities at all. Hear 
what he says about them: 


“The mention of the matriculation examination brings me to superior or university 
instruction. ‘his ig, in the opinion of the best judges, the weakest part of our whole ed- 
ucational system ; and we must not hope to improve effectually the secondary school with- 
out doing something for the schools above it, with which it has an intimate natural con- 
nection, The want of the idea of science, of systematic knowledge, is, as I have said again 
and again, the capital want, at this moment, of English education and of English life: it is 
the university, or the superior school, which ought to foster this idea. The university, or 
the superior school, ought to provide facilities, after the general education is finished, for 
the young man to go on in the line where his special aptitudes lead him, be it that of 
languages and literature, of mathematics, of the natural sciences, of the application of these 
sciences, or any other line, and follow the studies of this line systematically, under first-rate 
teaching. Our great universities, Oxford and Cambridge, do next to nothing toward this 
end. They are, as Signor Matteucci called them, auts lycées, and though invaluable in 
their way as places where the youth of the upper class prolong to a very great age, and 
under some very admirable influences, their school education, and though in this respect to 
be envied by the youth of the upper class abroad, and if possible instituted for their benefit, 
yet with their college and tutor system—nay, with their examination and degree system— 
they are still in fact schools, and do not carry education beyond the stage of general and 
school education. 

“The examination for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, which we place at the end of 
our three years’ university course, is merely the Aditurientenexamen of Germany, the 
épreuve du baccalaureat of France, placed in both of these countries at the entrance to 
university studies, instead of, as with us, at their close. Scientific instruction, university in- 
struction, really begins when the degree of bachelor (4as chevalier—knight of lower degree) 
is taken, and the preparation for mastership in any line of study, or for doctorship (fitness 
to teach it), commences. But for mastership or doctorship Oxford and Cambridge have, 
as is well known, either no examination at all, or an examination which is a mere form. 
They have consequently no instruction directed to these grades; no real university instruc- 
tion, therefore, at all. A machinery for such instruction they have, indiasd, in their pos- 
session; but it is notorious that they do not practically use it. 

“The idea of a university is, as I have already said, that of an institution not only 
offering to young men facilities for graduating in that line of study to which their aptitudes 
direct them, but offering to them, also, facilities for following that line of study systematic- 
ally, under first-rate instruction.” 


This instruction, Dr. Arnold thinks, neither the two great English 
universities, and still much less the University of London, furnish. 

Our author has a high opinion of the German universities. He gives us, 
in. the following statement, a pretty good notion of this peculiar German 
institution : 


“The German university is a State establishment, and is maintained, so far as its own 
resources fall short, by the State. A university’s own resources are, both the property it 
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has and the fees it levies. The two most important of Prussian universities—Berlin, with 
2,500 students, and Bonn, with its 1,000—date from this century, and foundations from this 
century are seldom very rich in property. For the year 1864, the income of the University 
of Berlin was 196,787 thalers (£29,518) ; of this sum, the real and funded property of the 
university produced 161 thalers, fees produced 7,557 thalers. The State gave all the rest. 
And the State which does this is the most frugal and economical State in Europe.” 

“The Minister of Public Instruction appoints the professors of the: university, the 
academical senate having the right of proposing names for his acceptance, and he has also 
his representative in each university—the cwrator—who acts as plenipotentiary for the 
State, and whose business it is to see to the observance of the laws and regulations which 
concern the universities. Thus, for instance, a full professor (Professor ordinarius) is 
bound by regulation to give throughout the semester, or half-year, at least two free lectures 
a week on his subject; if he tried to charge fees for them it would be the curator’s business 
to interfere. And the university authorities can not make new regulations fur the govern- 
ment of the university without obtaining for them the sanction of the Minister and of 
Parliament. Still, the university authorities practically work in Germany, just as much as 
in this country, their own university ; the real direction of the university is in their hands, 
and not, as in France, in those of the Minister.” 

The rector, or pro-rector, is the ead of the university; the senate is 
chosen by the full professors, and for one year. 

“The faculties in nearly all German universities are four in number,—theology, law, 
medicine, and philosophy. Philosophy embraces the humanities, and the mathematical 
and natural sciences. ; ° 

“And now, to take the university, not as an administrative, but as a teaching body- 
. . . The university faculty, as a teaching body, comprehends not only all the full pro- 
fessors, but all its professors extraordinary, or assistant professors, and its Privat docenten, 
The dean of faculty ascertains, from all the full professors, all the professors extraordinary, 
and the Privat docenten of his faculty, what subject each one proposes to treat in the 
coming semester. There is perfect liberty of choice for each lecturer; but, by consent 
among themselves, they so co-order their teaching that the whole field of instruction 
proper to their faculty may be completely covered.” 


One of the most peculiar and most useful parts of the German univer- 
sity are the Privat docenten. Connected with each university are a body of 
first-class students ; these, on an application, and on presentation of certifi- 
cates of qualifications, and on the performance of certain test exercises, 
receive the privilege of becoming Privat docenten. They have now the 
privilege of teaching and lecturing, with thé same freedom as the professors, 
and can charge for their lectures. They receive no salary. They remain 
for years sometimes in the university, urged on by their own love of knowl- 
edge, that is thus constantly advanced and perfected, and by the ambition 
of becoming professors. They thus constitute one of the most valuable 
elements of the university. And now, what we wish here particularly to 
note, it is from this body that the professors are recruited. Here are the men 
that have, on the ground, and in the very exercise of the duties required, 
qualified themselves for professorships. Universities and higher schools in 
‘Germany do not go hunting among the learned professions outside for their 
men, as we do in this country, who are thus obliged to take men unprepared 
for the place, but that have to work for several years, often, to fit themselves 
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for their office. This is a great weak place in our system, and a great loss 
to our higher educational interests. Had some young men the foresight, ‘he 
love of knowledge for its own sake, and the generous, patient ambition to re- 
main in connection with their universities or colleges (if these are worthy 
of such an abode) for several years, urging their studies further, and acting 
the part of docenten, we would thus have the true seminaries from which to 
choose our professors. 

We are not ready to accept, unmodified, the system of Lehrfreiheit and 
Lernfreiheit—freedom of teaching and of studying—that is the law of German 
universities, especially the first of these two; for this freedom of teaching 
has run into fearful 4icentiousness. This is the plague-spot of the German 
universities. They have become the hotbeds of the infidelity that is under- 
mining religious faith and social morality in Germany ; but this is precisely 
one of the evils to which State universities are liable. Instruction, lower or 
higher, should not be so free, in this sense, There is a freedom which is 
right ; there is another which is licentiousness. It is to be regretted that 
neither Dr. Arnold nor Professor Hart have chosen to mark this evil. Dr. 
Arnold is a very strong advocate of State establishments,—so much so, 
that he argues long and wearisomely in behalf of making religion a State 
establishment. 

Our system of higher education in this country is very defective—excess- 
ively weak and unsatisfactory. While the European systems are not models 
for us, yet we need to learn, from every good source, what may be profitable 
and necessary for the improvement of our American institutions of learning. 
We strongly recommend Dr. Arnold’s book, as well as Professor Hart’s, to 
the teachers in the high-schools of our country. To elevate higher instruction 
to its true eminence and dignity in the hearts and habits of students, every 
effort must be made in our institutions of learning to inspire the students 
with a love of knowledge for its own sake, assured that true and the highest 
knowledge is always, and in every way, most useful. So long as we limit 
and grade the acquisitions of knowledge only and evermore by the measure 
and standard of fixed notions of immediate utility and use (and how low 
and mercenary these measures and standards generally are!) we need look 
for nothing but very poor, lean systems of instruction, and equally imper- 
fect, lean attainments of knowledge, in our high-schools ; these will be but 
establishments on the mercantile plan, and with the mercantile spirit, to 
furnish the “article” in demand,—the cheapest in kind, and the easiest 
obtained. Hence the deplorable lack of full, ripe scholars, to fill the 
places of instructors in our high-schools; this lack is far greater than 
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men think. 





